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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
“‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


i Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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is always ready for use. Permanent 
relief and cure. Recommended by 
doctors. Apply for illustrated book- 
let (136 pages) to— 


VIXOL, LTD., 


69, Merton Abbey, London, 8.W. 
“I’m FIRST, for I was washed with NALDIRE’S SOAP.” 


Sold in 6d. and 1/- 
Tablets, by all Chemists 
and Stores. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 
Chairman—HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 


The Committee of Management most earnestly plead for greater financial support to enable them to maintain 
the Hospitals at Hampstead and Northwood. 

Until the present liabilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the present 
number of Beds. £18,000 required annually. 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 
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BAYARDO AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD—D. MAHER UP 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


The Badminton Magazine 
“THE COLOURS” 


VI.—“MR. FAIRIE” 


White, Orange Sleeves and Cap 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


It chances that my friends include a good many owners of race- 
horses, and I am delighted to say Mr. Fairie is one of them. But 
I have not added to my obligations to him for various kindnesses 
by asking for any assistance towards the compilation of this article. 
As it happens, when on the eve of writing it, I had enjoyed several 
long conversations with Mr. Fairie; but I said no word with regard 
to this paper, for what I thought a good reason. The owner of the 
white, and orange sleeves, has, I know, a great dislike to being 
discussed without due cause; and if I had mentioned that I had 
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the writing of these pages in contemplation, it is quite as likely as 
not that he might have asked me to omit him from the series. But 
the owner of Bayardo and Lemberg, and incidentally of their dam 
Galicia—for she was foaled in 1898, and is therefore quite likely 
to go on producing worthy successors to the famous two—has made 
so deep a mark in Turf history that he cannot be regarded as 
altogether a private person. I have said that Mr. Fairie would 
dislike being discussed “without due cause,’ but the brilliant 
successes of the great half-brothers furnish cause which I think 
it will be agreed is sufficient. At any rate so far from Mr. Fairie 
being in any way responsible for this article, he will not know that 
it has been written until he sees it in the magazine, and I shall 


MR. FAIRIE’S HOUSE AT NEWMARKET 
(Photograph by W, A. Rouch) 


endeavour to say nothing which could in any way offend the most 
delicate susceptibilities, the temptation in this way being to 
avoid speaking too warmly of a sound sportsman and a generous 
friend. 

The white, orange sleeves and cap, seems to have been 
registered in 1887, and the beginning was a modest one, for in 
the list of winn ng owners of 1888 the name appears with one race 
worth £120 to its credit. Mr. Fairie’s horses were trained, with 
those belonging to Mr. J. H. Houldsworth, the late Mr. Douglas 
Baird, and the late Mr. John Wallace, by James Ryan at Green 
Lodge, Newmarket, and one thing noticeable is that from the first 
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MR. FAIRIE 
(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 
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Mr. Fairie aimed at the possession of animals of the best class. 
Those he bought were invariably by the leading sires, though it 
need not be said that this scarcely means they always appeared in 
the chief races. ‘Class’ does not depend exclusively on breeding, 
and it is no use running horses out of their class: those, therefore, 
who were not in the least likely to distinguish themselves in the 
sort of races it was Mr. Fairie’s ambition to win, were necessarily 
put into others in which they had some sort of chance. Thus in 
1899 we find Peterhof, a son of Peter and Dame Marian, winning a 
selling plate after a success in a Maiden Plate and a succession of 
subsequent failures. And we find Shekel, a son of Sterling and 
Diddington, bought at the Newmarket July Sales the year before— 
Peterhof was also bought there for 810 guineas—appearing in minor 
events. But Mr. Fairie did not care to keep hopeless horses, and 
the Calendar records that Shekel in the course of the year was “ sent 
to the River Plate,” a destination to which several of his others also 
found their way. Peterhof, it may be mentioned, upset an odds-on 
good thing ’’ called Touch-Me-Not belonging to Captain Machell. 
Others who carried the colours at this early period were Lady 
Muncaster and Sorrento, the latter purchased from Mr. Gardner, 
being an animal I well remember. 

In the Manchester November Handicap of 1887 the late Lord 
Edward Somerset’s Carlton, notwithstanding that he carried 
g st. 121b., had been well backed by the Duke of Beaufort’s party. 
Lord Edward was sanguine of success, but had several times 
remarked to me that though he believed his horse would beat all 
those of whom anything was known, ‘‘Some brute we’ve never 
heard of will probably come and do him a head.”’ There was a 
desperate finish for this race between Carlton and Sorrento, it 
looked as if the latter, with 6st. 7]b. on his back, would get home, 
and as they fought it out Lord Edward moaned “ Here the brute is, 
I knew this would happen!” But luckily the head was the right 
way. 

. Black Eagle, another of Mr. Fairie’s, only made one appear- 
ance and “sent to the River Plate” is the note which describes 
his fate. I also find Queen Lily, a daughter of Springfield and 
Queensland, among the winners at the beginning of Mr. Fairie’s 
career. Springfield was the famous horse who belonged to 
Mr. Houldsworth, always a great friend of Mr. Fairie, and the 
latter acquired a natural partiality for the blood. 

Mr. Fairie continued modestly. In 1890 we find him running 
Guardian, a son of Zealot and Selection, and winning a Maiden 
Plate at the Newmarket First Spring. Knight of Kerry, a son of 
Master Kildare and Radiant, was a failure, and the only other race 
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the owner won was a minor event with Capua, a son of Peter and 
Capri. But better things were in store. In 18g1 the string con- 
tained a bay or brown colt by Galopin—Agave, who was the first 
good horse Mr. Fairie ever owned. Galeopsis, as he was called, 
came out for the British Dominion Stakes at Sandown, and with 
Mornington Cannon in the saddle, beat by a head Mr. C. D. Rose’s 
Lorette, an odds-on favourite. Proceeding to Kempton he won the 
Grand Two-Year-Old Stakes, this time ridden by Tom Cannon, 
who beat his son a neck on Posy, a filly of the Duke of Beaufort’s. 
The next time Galeopsis ran he was taking on no less a horse than 
the famous Orme in the Prince of Wales Stakes at Goodwood. 
Orme, with 2 to 1 on him, won a length from Mr. Houldsworth’s 


GALICIA AND FOAL 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


Dunure, Galeopsis, four lengths off, third; and after a failure at 
Manchester the colt won the Rous Memorial at Newmarket, on this 
occasion beating Dunure a couple of lengths. For the first time 
Mr. Fairie held a conspicuous place, or at least a not inconspicuous 
one, in the list of winning owners, with nine races worth £4,344. 
The contribution of Galeopsis was £3,230, so that the others were 
minor affairs. 

It was natural to suppose that the son of Galopin would con- 
tinue his victorious career; but a disappointment was to come. He 
was fourth to Bonavista for the Two Thousand Guineas, beating, 
however, Goldfinch, Sir Hugo—who was to win the Derby— 
E] Diablo, and Dunure, amongst others, and he made no show in the 
Newmarket Stakes, which fell to Prince Soltykoff’s Curio. This 
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was the race which called forth one of the quaint remarks of the 
late Duchess of Montrose, who thought that her scarlet jacket on 
St. Angelo had finished just in front of the Russian Prince’s pink. 
“What with Robinson the jockey, who cannot ride, and Robinson 
the judge, who is apparently colour-blind, owners of horses have 
bad times!” her Grace remarked. Both strictures were of course 
unfounded, but the Duchess had a sarcastic tongue. Galeopsis was 
beaten again in the Craven Stakes, unplaced for the Derby, no- 
where in the Stewards’ Cup, last of three at Doncaster, and nowhere 
again to Mr. Hamar Bass’s Rusticus for a £5,000 race at Leicester, 
failing to win anything the whole year. This season it may be noted 
that Mr. Fairie abandoned his assumed name and raced in his 
own, winning five races worth £2,477. The year following was an 
absolute blank, for such are the ups and downs of racing. 

Happily the “ups’’ were about to appear conspicuously. I 
think I am right in saying that Mr. Fairie was now almost exclusively 
running horses of his own breeding, and two of them thus early in 
the record of the stud came prominently to the front in the class of 
race at which their owner had always aimed. The first of these to 
distinguish himself was Solaro, a bay son of Galopin and Capri who 
came out in the Exeter Stakes at the Newmarket July. He had 
been well tried, started favourite, and won his race. At Liverpool 
he failed by a neck to give 8lb. to Lord Derby’s Propeller, after 
which he was sent to Doncaster to run for the Champagne. Sir Daniel 
Cooper’s good little filly Saintly, the daughter of St. Simon and 
Lonely, was a hot favourite, 2 to 1 being laid on her, as it seemed 
with reason; for she had just won the valuable National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown and the Kous Memorial at Goodwood. 
Mr. Fairie, however, was decidedly hopeful, as I chance to know, 
for I had the pleasure of doing part of his commissicn, and in 
Mornington Cannon’s hands the colt won by half a length .from 
deadheaters in Caenlochan and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Utica. 
I had the luck to get a good price about the winner, and the 
owner kindly acknowledged my services by giving me a pin which 
was rather a quaint specimen of jewellery. It was in the form of a 
horse-shoe, the stones being a Sapphire, an Opal, a Lapis lazuli, an 
Aquamarine, a Ruby, and another Opal—the initials of them, it will 
be seen, spelling the colt’s name. 

Solaro then won the Prendergast, but he was not the best ot 
the owner's two-year-olds. He had besides Speedwell, a son of 
Springfield and Lady Muncaster, and Galeottia, daughter of Galopin 
and Agave. The filly had won a race at Kempton, and came out 
on the same course for the Imperial Breeders’ Produce Stakes, in 
which Speedwell made his first appearance, he having been so well 
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tried that he started favourite, or rather an equal favourite with The 
Nipper. Speedwell, however, ran disappointingly; the race was won 
by Sir Visto, who beat another of Sir Daniel Cooper’s good fillies, 
Float—afterwards, needless to say, destined to become famous in 
the paddocks—by a short head, with Galeottia third. But Speed- 
well was to justify his trial. Just a week later he was saddled for 
the Middle Park Plate, and won a neck from Lord Zetland’s Keelson, 
with Colonel Harry McCalmont’s Raconteur third, Sir Blundell 
Maple’s Kirkconnel fourth, Mr. W. G. Singer’s Tarporley fifth, and 
five others behind. Mr. Fairie’s position may be considered to have 


BAYARDO FIFTH FOR THE DERBY 
(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


been established among the leading owners, the figures showing 
that he had won nine races worth little less than an average of a 
thousand—£8,822. 

The year 1895 opened, it will be seen, with excellent promise, 
which was only partly, however, to be fulfilled, for the two colts did 
nothing. Speedwell ran for the Two Thousand, starting second 
favourite at g to 2, Raconteur being practically at even money, Sir 
Visto at 5 to 1, Kirkconnel 10 to 1, Laveno 100 to 8. The last- 
named was beaten a length by Kirkconnel, Sir Visto a couple of 
lengths behind, followed by The Lombard and Raconteur, both 
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carrying Colonel Harry McCalmont’s scarlet and light blue, Speed- 
well sixth, beating only Tithonus and Fossicker; and Speedwell 
never ran again. 

Solaro may be said to have begun well. The Owl beat him 
only a neck for the Newmarket Stakes, Sir Visto three parts of a 
length behind third, Kirkconnel, who it has been just remarked won 
the Two Thousand a fortnight before, fourth, The form was 
curiously mixed this year. In the Derby the first four were Sir Visto, 
Curzon, Kirkconnel, and Solaro; but the last-named made no show 
in the Eclipse, was easily beaten by Utica, he having the worst of 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


the weights, for the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, was last ot 
three in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, not in the first eight for the 
Jockey Club Stakes, won that year by Laveno, badly beaten for the 
Duke of York Stakes with only 7st. 51b., and unplaced to Best Man, 
gst., in the Old Cambridgeshire, Solaro carrying here 6st. 12 lb. 
Few things can have seemed more certain in racing than that Speed- 
well and Solaro would win races after their two-year-old career ; 
but Speedwell never reappeared, and Solaro failed in all his three 
attempts as a four-year-old. 

Galeottia made some amends, though she, too, does not escape 
description as a disappointment. She began brilliantly indeed, by 
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easily winning the One Thousand from La Sagesse and Gas—the 
latter destined to become the dam of a Derby winner in Cicero— 
with Float, Utica, Kissing Cup, and nine others in the rear. This 
was an excellent start, and moreover to a great extent she kept it 
up at Epsom, where she finished second for the Oaks, a length and 
a half behind La Sagesse. But her half-dozen subsequent attempts 
were failures. Galeottia’s race was worth £4,550, half a dozen 
other stakes brought the winnings to £7,540, but so far as I remember 
no animal of special mark contributed. 

It often happens that one good horse redeems the situation. 


SANDOWN PARK—BAYARDO WINNING THE ECLIPSE STAKES 
(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


The animal who did so for Mr. Fairie in 1896 was Eager, a bay son 
of Enthusiast and Greeba, known in Turf history as one of the 
speediest of his generation. Eager came out for the Brocklesby, 
starting almost as good a favourite as Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
Jest, to whom he ran a moderate third. But he was to do better 
on his second attempt, in the Royal Two-Year-Old Plate at 
Kempton. Here he was made a good favourite at 7 to 4 and beat 
Chelandry three parts of a length, the race being worth £2,780. 
With odds of 3 tor on him he ran away with the Bedford Plate, 
but could only get second to Goletta for the Coventry Stakes at 
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Ascot. I referred to this in my recent article about Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, who remarked to me as a curious fact that though 
Eager could be made out on collateral form decidedly Goletta's 
superior, she invarably beat him when they met, as they did on 
several occasions. He won a Triennial on the second day at Ascot, 
never quite getting home in any subsequent race that year, Goletta 
beating him a head both in the Chesterfield and in the Rous 
Memorial at Goodwood, and he was behind her again in the 
Criterion won by His Majesty’s Oakdene. Eager’s three races 
mounted up to £4,177, and Mr. Fairie’s total winnings were £4,309. 


GOODWOOD 1908—BAYARDO WINNING THE RICHMOND STAKES 
(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


Eager again saved the situation as a three-year-old. He ran 
in Galtee More’s Derby, the price 50 to 1 being sufficiently signi- 
ficant, for the fact was that unfortunately the colt did not stay. He 
could get a mile, as he proved by easily winning the Rous Memorial 
at Ascot by four lengths from Marco; nevertheless he was seen to 
much greater advantage over a shorter course. That the credit of 
getting the mile must be awarded him, however, there can be no 
doubt, seeing that he won the Midsummer Plate at the Newmarket 
July—and the Bunbury mile is a very severe one. At Liverpool he 
tried the St. George’s Stakes—a mile and three furlongs—and odds 
of 5 to 2 were betted on him. It is an extraordinary fact that just 
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what happened the year before happened again. Goletta beat him, 
and that with 41b. the worst of the weights, by three lengths; but 
then Goletta was the better stayer of the two. The Brighton mile 
does not require much doing, and Eager won the Brighton Cup 
easily enough from Sandia and Comfrey. Comfrey was later on to 
take the Cambridgeshire, with Sandia, as it happened, only a couple 
of heads off; and when the Cambridgeshire came on for decision 
Eager was a long way behind them, doubtless for the reason indi- 
cated, that he could not get the course. The Derby Cup, over an 
easy mile, he secured. Without the son of Enthusiast Mr. Fairie 


DONCASTER—BAYARDO WINNING THE ST. LEGER 
(Photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


would have had a very bad year. As it was he won £4,759 in ten 
races, the four which fell to Eager making £4,032 of the total. 

Still as a four-year-old Eager continued to score. He was 
backed, but failed to finish in the first ten, in Bay Ronald’s City 
and Suburban, the mile and a quarter proving too far. He was not 
likely perhaps to win, carrying 8 st. glb., the Jubilee secured by 
Dinna Forget, 7st. 71b.; but the New Mile at Ascot was well within 
his compass, and he took the Rous Memorial from his old opponent 
Sandia, as also the Duchess of York Stakes at Hurst Park. In the 
Portland Plate at Doncaster he carried 8 st. 13 lb. past the post two 
lengths in front of Ugly, who was trying to give 5lb., a fine 
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performance, as was his second to Waterhen for the Derby Cup, 
beaten only a head, giving her—they were both four-year-olds—no 
less than 39lb. Again the owner had little else to swell his winnings : 
they amounted to £3,327, Eager’s contribution being £2,660. 

In the chief races we find a number of his animals entered about 
this period, Basuto, Galliot in many races, Bengola, Matoppo also 
freely engaged; but Mr. Fairie was without a good horse to succeed 
Eager, who won five of the twelve races which fell to the white, orange 
sleeves, in 1889, besides specially distinguishing himself again in the 
Portland Plate by running second to the speedy Mazeppa, giving 
him 321b., and this time beating Ugly two lengths, giving Lord 
Wolverton’s horse 12 1b. The July Cup was one of Eager’s trophies, 
and he also took the Wokingham with gst. 71b., another notable 
achievement. Eager’s five races were worth £2,055, the produce 
of the year being £4,758. 

If I remember rightly Cutaway was expected to do a great 
deal more than he did, the son of Bread Knife and Gipsy Anne only 
winning a couple of races worth £558. He had been so well tried 
that odds of 13 to 8 were laid on him for the Stanley Stakes at 
Liverpool, which he won in a canter. He followed on with the 
Ashley Plate at headquarters, but Cutaway was an_ unlucky 
horse, constantly just getting beaten. He was second for the 
Hyde Park Plate, beaten a neck, second for the Newmarket Two- 
Year-Old Plate, second for the International Breeders’ Plate at 
Kempton Park, second for the Prince of Wales Nursery—just 
beaten by La Roche, a subsequent Oaks winner—third for the 
Criterion, and third again, carrying gst., for the Liverpool Nursery. 
With a little luck Cutaway would have had a good year. Eager 
continued to win races next season, when he had been sold to 
Mr. Neumann. For the most part, looking through the entries for 
1g01, it is plain that the condition of affairs was not prosperous. 
One finds the names of horses who failed to win, often who could 
not even be produced. There is, however, an exception in Galicia, 
the daughter of Galopin and Isoletta, who was to do much less 
when in training than her relative Galeottia, but was to make a 
name for herself as the dam of equine giants—Bayardo and 
Lemberg. 

Galicia came out at Kempton and was a moderate third for 
the £1,000 Two-Year-Old Plate. | She won a Biennial at Ascot 
in a field of twelve, containing, however, nothing of note, and 
then she made no show in the Exeter Stakes. As a three-year- 
old Galicia was out on five occasions without ever getting into 
the first three. She ran for the One Thousand, nowhere to Aida, 
did no better in the Oaks behind Cap and Bells II, nor in the 
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Coronation, a Triennial, and the Derby Cup. There certainly 
seemed small reason to hope much of her, and that she would 
breed a classic winner, and an altogether exceptionally good one, 
when put to a second-rate sire—for so one must have esteemed 
Bay Ronald before Bayardo made him famous—is one of the things 
that appeared quite inconceivable. As for the colours about which 
I am writing, they were in front once in the year 1gor, and the 
total credited to them is £120. I have already referred to the ups 
and downs, and it will be seen that the depth of the downs was 
almost being sounded. Mr. Fairie had evidently been reading the 
poets, for he called his son of Orvieto and Galeottia ‘‘ Rinaldo,’ who 


MANTON HOUSE, MARLBOROUGH, THE RESIDENCE OF ALEC TAYLOR 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


was, I believe, the original owner of Bayardo; but Rinaldo, though 
freely entered, was a very bad animal. 

In the nature of things there could not have been another year 
like 1g01, and amongst the number of bad horses with which the 
season of 1902 started there was a speedy one who helped things 
on materially. This was Tippler, a chestnut son of Juggler and 
Bengola, blessed with an extraordinary turn of speed. After an 
unsuccessful attempt at Epsom, which one would have thought was 
precisely the course for him, Tippler came out for a Breeders’ Stakes 
at Gatwick, and won anyhow, in much the same fashion as he won 
races at Doncaster and Lincoln, and at Goodwood he just got the 
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better of Flotsam, giving him 1 1b. moreover. This was form indeed, 
and he proved himself a good horse by running Greatorex to a 
neck at even weights for the Foal Stakes at Derby, after which 
be demonstrated at Kempton that he was just about the equal of 
Sky Scraper, for trying to give 3 lb. Tippler was beaten a length. 
He gave Zinfandel 7 lb. and beat him in the Rous Memorial, though 
it should be said for Colonel McCalmont’s good horse that he 
never ran to anything like his true form as a two-year-old. Tippler 
took six races worth £2,617, and the total winnings were £3,140. 

It will be seen-—if anyone doubted it !—how extremely uncertain 
a business racing is. Early in Mr. Fairie’s career he bred winners 
of famous races, the Champagne, Middle Park, and the OneThousand 
amongst others. His stud continued to be notably recruited; in the 
ordinary course of events one would have thought things must have 
gone better, but for no explicable reason everything went amiss. Asa 
three-year-old Tippler won nothing, and entering his horses freely 
as Mr. Fairie did, one race worth £440 was the total of his successes. 
In 1904 he never won a race of any kind whatever, it being the 
second time this had happened, and the state of affairs was only a 
trifle better in the following season when one race worth £140 went 
tothe credit side of the account. It is possible that some men would 
have been almost induced to give up. 1 donot presume that Mr. Fairie 
was ever for a moment tempted in this direction, and happily, as all 
the world knows, things were about to take a tremendous turn for 
the better ; indeed a fortune, acquired in what is to a sportsman the 
most agreeable fashion possible, was in store for him. 

One of his mares meantime, Cauliflower, had gone to Per- 
simmon, Plumtree was the result, and if this good colt had stood 
training he would probably have developed into a really good animal. 
As it was, he handsomely paid his way. He could only appear once 
as a two-year-old, but as a three won the Red Rose Stakes at 
Manchester, the Goodwood Cup, and the Doncaster Stakes, in which 
he beat Pretty Polly’s brother The Admirable Crichton. The three 
races were worth £3,017, and another little one restored Mr. Fairie 
to a recognised place among winning owners with £3,488. 

There is curiosity every year as to how the see-saw will go. 
In 1907 it went up a little. Eastern, a son of Eager and Galicia, 
and so half-brother to the famous brethren, had won a Triennial at 
Newmarket as a two-year-old and seemed likely to do well. He did 
in a certain way, for he constantly showed speed, proved himself to 
be a racehorse, but always contrived just to get beaten. He was 
second for the Column Produce Stakes to Acclaim, a good horse at 
the time, giving Glacis 7 lb. and beating him six lengths; again he 
was third to Acclaim at the Newmarket Stakes; second to Portland 
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Bay, who was receiving 10lb., for the Hurst Park Yearling Plate; 
third to Dean Swift for the Trial Stakes at Ascot ; second to Bridge 
of Canny for the First Foal Stakes at the Newmarket July; and at 
length did succeed in winning the Hurst Park Lennox Plate, giving 
Baltinglass glb. and beating him a head; after which Eastern 
wound up the season with two more seconds, to Juana at Newmarket, 
and to All Black, who beat him a head, in the Three- Year-Old 
Handicap Sweepstakes. A more liberal contributor was Jubilee, a 
daughter of Diamond Jubilee and Jeunesse Dorée. She followed 
Plumtree’s example by winning the Red Kose Stakes at Manchester 


THE MANTON STABLE-YARD 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


and also took the Coombe July Plate at Sandown, the Parkhill 
Stakes at Doncaster, the Newmarket Oaks and the Surrey Stakes at 
Gatwick. These five were worth £3,083, Eastern’s race £1,225, the 
year having yielded £4,708. 

At Ascot in 1908 everyone seemed to know that a good two- 
year-old had come from Manton, for it should have been noted that 
the horses had some time previously been removed from Newmarket 
and committed to the most efficient care of Alec Taylor. The 
animal in question was the son of Bay Ronald and Galicia, reported 
to have done all he had been asked, but looked on rather askance by 
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some persons who were inclined to doubt whether a son of Bay Ronald 
could really be in the first class; and here, entered for the New 
Stakes, was Perola, who had easily won the Woodcote; Perdiccas, 
who had been well up fourth, giving her 7lb. more than weight for 
age ; and Sunflower II, who came with a high reputation. Bayardo, 
however, showed that there had been no mistake about his gallop 
by winning comfortably from Lord Rosebery’s colt, with Perdiccas 
a neck behind the second. Bayardo was put by for the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes, and, starting at 7 to 4, won cleverly 
enough from Glasgerion, who, however, was only receiving 1 lb. 
At Goodwood Bayardo had to give Vivid 12lb. more than weight 
for sex in the Richmond Stakes, and (3 to I on) won easily enough ; 
indeed, it was quite evident that those who wanted to win money by 
backing Bayardo would have to buy it at a high figure. He took 
the Buckenham (25 to 1 on), the Rous Memorial (20 to 1 on), the 
Middle Park (6 to 1 on), the idea being that here Vivid made him 
hurry a little at the finish, and the Dewhurst (75 to 20 on). In all 
he had started seven times and won seven races worth £13,038, and 
but for him it may be added Mr. Fairie would have been ‘entirely 
omitted from the list. 

That Bayardo should have been regarded as more than a 
probable Derby winner was a matter of course. Good accounts 
were current as to his progress, though there were doubts as to his 
being very forward in condition. However, he came out for the 
Two Thousand, and odds of 13 to 8 were freely laid on him. The 
King’s Minoru had proved himself to be a far better animal than 
there had been reason to imagine; but Bayardo was considered to 
stand out, and 4 to 1 was laid against His Majesty’s colt. We 
watched with surprise to see Bayardo beaten some half-dozen 
lengths, Minoru winning by three lengths from Phaleron, Louviers 
a length and a half behind third. Bayardo had done what should 
have been a sufficiency of work; nevertheless for some reason or 
other he was what may vaguely be described as “ off colour,” a 
convenient phrase when it is desirable to be indefinite. But the colt 
had staunch friends who could not be persuaded that a better three- 
year-old existed; still, there was his defeat to be acknowledged, and 
at Epsom he started at g to 2, Sir Martin at 3 to 1 just supplanting 
Minoru for favouritism (7 to 2) at the last moment. The story of 
this Derby has been so recently and fully discussed that it need not 
be repeated in detail. Sir Martin fell in descending the hill towards 
Tattenham Corner, having struck into something-; his followers had 
to pull their horses about in order to get out of the way, and claims 
were put forward on behalf of several that if all had gone well they 
“ought to have won.” As everyone knows, the King’s colt beat 
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Louviers a short head amidst a wild scene of excitement and 
enthusiasm. 

This bad beginning was to be the end of adverse luck. The 
rest of Bayardo’s three-year-old fortunes may be readily sum- 
marised. He won the Prince of Wales Stakes at Ascot, £2,150; 
the Sandringham Foal Stake, £1,724; the Eclipse, £8,870; the 
Duchess of York Plate at Hurst Park, £979; the St. Leger, 
£6,450 (starting at 6 to 5 on, 7 to 4 Minoru); the Doncaster Stakes, 
£475; the Champion Stakes at the Newmarket Second October, 
£900; the Lowther Stakes, £470; the Sandown Foal Stakes, 
£1,724; the Limekiln Stakes, £425; the Liverpool St. Leger, 
£630; in all as a three-year-old Bayardo’s eleven races yielded 
£24,797. There had never been a doubt about his winning any of 
them, though it was Maher’s habit to keep him behind the leaders 


THE MANTON STRING COMING HOME FROM EXERCISE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


until comparatively near home, as if to avoid letting him see what 
was in front of him, and more than once his friends were slightly 
nervous as to the possibility of his being shut in. He was also 
awkward about going to the post, indeed for a long time he refused 
to do so on two occasions at Newmarket, and when sent last April 
to run for the Newmarket Biennial, he was again indulged by being 
taken down to the start at the back of the Stand. The Chester 
Vase he won after a sensational finish by a head from Lord Michel- 
ham’s William the Fourth, Maher having been badly hampered by 
Lord Carnarvon’s Malpas. This was worth £1,595. Up to the time 
of writing Bayardo has won in stakes £40,003 Ios., and that he will 
add to it in the course of the year seems certain. Mr. Fairie was 
NO. GLXXIX. VOL. IgI0 
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naturally at the head of the list of winning owners last season, and 
with the comfortable total of £37,719, to which liberal contribu- 
tions were made by Lemberg, of whom we have now to speak. 

Lemberg is a half-brother of Bayardo, by Cyllene, and seeing 
that Cyllene was assuredly a far better horse than Bay Ronald, 
people who look at matters broadly, and disregard those intricacies 
of breeding which lead to wrong conclusions far more frequently 
than the right, will be apt to conclude that Lemberg ought to prove 
better than his brother. He came out for the New Stakes at Ascot 
just as Bayardo had done, and precisely followed his example by 
winning a length anda half. In both cases this might have been 
increased had necessity existed. Lemberg then won the Chester- 
field Stakes at the Second July (which Bayardo had missed), and 
he was next sent to Goodwood. Bayardo had won the Richmond 
Stakes by three lengths, and by the same distance Lemberg won the 
Rous Memorial. After this Lemberg was found to be coughing, 
and though he started at 15 to 8 on for the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, there can be no doubt that he was affected by his ail- 
ment, for he finished third to Neil Gow, who won by a length and 
a half from Admiral Hawke, Lemberg a length behind. The posi- 
tion of Admiral Hawke is abundant evidence that the form was 
wrong, this being afterwards clearly demonstrated. Lemberg went 
to the Newmarket First October, as Bayardo had done; the elder 
won the Buckenham Stakes, the younger the Rous Memorial, in 
both cases by less than a length, though this is not saying what 
might have happened had it been necessary to pull out more. Both 
went again to the Second October and won the Middle Park Plate; 
and the similarity was maintained by both winning the Dewhurst. 
Both are equine gold mines, and if they were unhappily to die there 
would be some consolation in the fact that both are insured in the 
National Live Stock Insurance Company. 

The incidents of the present year will be fresh in the memory 
of readers who are interested in Turf affairs. Lemberg had un- 
doubtedly done well in his preparation for the Two Thousand, and 
was a decided favourite for some days before the race. At the last 
moment, however, Neil Gow passed him in the market, and after 
a desperate finish, one of the most thrilling fights ever seen, Lord 
Rosebery’s colt was successful by the shortest of short heads. At 
the moment of writing the great question is which of the two will 
win the Derby; for little doubt seems to be entertained that one of 
them must do so, though it is not inconceivable that Charles 
O’Malley will have to be considered. Lemberg is slightly the 
better favourite, notwithstanding his defeat, for so a failure by 
ten or twelve- inches has to be described. Neil Gow ‘“‘ had a race 
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in him,” having won the Craven Stakes, which was something in 
his favour; but though it is assumed that he was the fitter of the 
two, Lemberg blew so little after the race that he must evidently 
have been well forward—seeing what a race it was! He was at 
some disadvantage in being on the outside, for these minutiz have 
to be recognised when it is a matter of inches. Also the two were 
so close together that it is possible Dillon was slightly hampered. 
It remains to be proved which stays the better of the pair. There 
seems so little between them that the Derby will probably depend 
upon the luck of the race. Lord Rosebery has acquired a habit of 
winning Derbies. It will nevertheless be strange indeed, all going 
well, if the bearer of the white, orange sleeves, is not ‘‘ there.” 


LEMBERG AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 
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CHANCE AND A ROYAL 
BY H. FRANK WALLACE 


For the idle mind it is at times amusing to trace back to its source 
a thought or an event; to connect cause and effect ; to see by what 
slender threads do the two hang together, and from what insignifi- 
cant and at the moment neglected forbears they may afterwards 
have birth. All manner of strange and it may seem impossible 
connections can thus be established, the sublime linked to the 
ridiculous and strange happenings and countries entwined with the 
commonplace occurrences of everyday life. 

There would not at first sight appear to be any immediate 
connection between fried potatoes, Napoleon, and the Battle of 
Waterloo. The advertisement column of my evening paper assures 
me that we were enabled to defeat the great Corsican primarily 
owing to an attack of indigestion brought on by his fondness for 
these vegetables. Similarly on a first showing the reader may deem 
me fanciful in establishing a bond of union between the death of my 
royal and the pony-boy’s under-garments. Let me assure such a 
one that the two intimately hinge, and that had it not been for lack 
of the latter it is open to question whether I should have obtained 
the former. Observe. The Bridegroom, of whom I have written 
before, but never in so blissful a réle, fixed a day for a deer-drive. 
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The weather had been hot, and on the appointed morning the pony- 
boy, indirectly and unconsciously the minister of Fate, neglected to 
apparel himself in suitable raiment. The day belied its promise and 
turned bitterly cold. The pony-boy, sunk in ignorance, at a critical 
moment emerged from underneath the rock where he had been 
placed with strict injunctions not to stir, and, horribile dictu, walked 
up and down in order to restore suspended circulation. The deer— 
and who can blame them ?—breasting the crest of the hill at this 
psychological moment, caught sight of the apparition and inconti- 
nently fled, but not in the way that they should have gone. The 
Bride, thirsting for blood, did not obtain a shot, so a few days later 
was initiated under the guidance of her lord and master into the 
mysteries of stalking of which she would otherwise have remained 


THE FAR GLEN 


in ignorance. She to all seeming hit her beast, which, however, 
escaped. Her guide, who left that evening for the far lodge, besought 
me, the stalkers being otherwise engaged, to search for the stricken 
beast and thereby earn his undying gratitude. Needless to say, I 
agreed, and there we have a clear and connected chain of events 
starting with the pony-boy’s necessary clothing and leading, as you 
will presently see, to my royal. 

The weather was, and since the drive had been, appalling. 
Equinoctial gales howled tempestuously up the glen, shaking even 
the stoutly built lodge. Every burn had become a torrent, and 
every trickle a burn. Banked masses of whirling vapour for ever 
shrouded the tops and rendered spying impossible. Looking down 
into the high corrie one fancied oneself peering into some vast 
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and cavernous cauldron by the side of which at any moment might 
appear a ghostly and gigantic trio of witches. 

For a few brief moments on the morning of which I speak, the 
sun, undecided as any girl, peered through the rolling masses of 
cloud, and thenas hastily retreated. It seemed almost as though, a 
sentient being, he feared the shivering mortals below might be 
harmed were they to see his unclouded rays at too frequent intervals. 
In the afternoon it poured, and in no particularly amiable frame of 
mind we left the lodge. I had inveigled the Rabbit-stalker, armed 
with a *22, into accompanying me part of the way in order to cover 
my designs from the octogenarian individual by courtesy styled head 


WATCHING THE HINDS 


stalker, who would otherwise have intercepted and insisted upon 
following me. His one idea of stalking was comprised in what he 
described, with a murderous twinkle in his wicked old eye, as a 
‘*‘jorly day in the sa-anctuary,’’ such as that marred by the pony- 
boy. I was in no mind for the senile garrulity with which he 
beguiled a stalk, and seeing me with the Rabbit-stalker his suspi- 
cions were lulled. Two miles down the road the latter, having 
emphasised the fact, recently discovered, that I was ‘a funny old 
thing,” departed, intent on the wild cony. I branched off into the 
north corrie. 

It is a narrow glen some three miles in length, the only cover 
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‘*THREW BACK HIS HEAD AND ROARED”’ 
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a burn which, having hurled itself through miniature gorges and a 
series of tiny rapids, flows into a succession of placid pools and is 
lost at the far end in a maze of peat bogs. 

The wind was from the south-west, which rendered stalking 
extremely difficult. It twisted round the corner of the hill, was 
caught in the hollow of the burn, and sent a scared six-pointer 
galloping up the glen with a parcel of hinds. 

Scattered groups of deer were dotted about the slopes of the 
corrie, but all too far distant to interfere with my movements. For 
a time the burn led me, running gently and pleasantly beside still 
waters among banks of heather. Anon wearied of such peaceful 


FINAL RITES 


monotony, it dived into a ravine and raced between walls of rock 
some twenty feet high. Attempting a short cut, I suddenly found 
myself clawing wildly at the gnarled roots of a silver birch, and so was 
saved from sudden immersion and a nasty fall. Cold as the day 
was, I soon became unpleasantly hot; till at length, having success- 
fully negotiated a particularly unpleasant corner, I subsided in a 
mixture of peat and moss, soaked to the skin, whilst my old friend 
the six-pointer and his harem looked down on me with quiet con- 
tempt from their position on the hillside a few hundred yards off. 
Half a mile distant another stag was roaring, and I could just see 
him standing amid his hinds. 
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The best ground in the corrie was hidden from me. I was in 
full view of the six-pointer, who I knew would clear the corrie if he 
got under way. For some time I revolved the situation, but there 
was nothing else for it, so taking the bold course I walked quietly up 
the burn in sight of the deer. 

Every instant I expected them to bolt, but they stood quietly 
feeding and made no attempt to move. Late in the season one 
can take unaccountable liberties, though never, I find, with a stag 
one particularly wants. 

However, on this occasion they allowed me to walk out of 
their sight until I came toa little grassy valley broken into bays 
and inlets where the rocks, hidden beneath a tangled mass of 
heather and peat, had withstood the age-long action of the burn. 
I climbed the high bank, and was pulling out my glass to spy, when 
suddenly, not ten yards off, from behind such a promontory as 
I have described, dashed a frightened stag. He had been ignorant of 
my approach on the soft carpet of grass, and not until his astonished 
gaze met mine was either aware of the other’s presence. He 
galloped off, splashed through the burn, and disappeared. I feared 
he would move every beast, but with the exception of a couple of 
knobbers feeding directly in his path, the deer in sight merely raised 
their heads and resumed feeding. : 

I was sufficiently high above the burn to see the north side of 
the corrie. About some green patches a dozen hinds moved. I 
could hear, but not see, a stag. 

On the south side three or four beasts were in sight, none of 
them wounded, and after carefully looking over every stag in the 
corrie I came to the conclusion that the Bride’s victim had departed 
elsewhere. 

Two lonely little ruined crofts showed sad and grey beside the 
bright green patches on which the hinds fed, and as I watched a stag 
walked into view. He looked a big-bodied beast, though I had not 
in my previous hasty glance thought much of his head. He tossed 
it from side to side, roared aggressively, and stepped slowly towards 
a hind. I casually raised my glass, and as his horns and grey face 
came into focus it began to shake a little. I knew that it was not 
altogether the cold. He moved his head, looking up the hill. 
I made certain of three on his left top, and double brows on each 
horn. Off he went, threw back his head, and roared at a hind. 
She looked down at him with cocked ears. He walked slowly 
towards her, his head never still for an instant. The hind stretched 
out her neck, rubbed her nose against his and licked him. (Since 
the preceding evening when the disconsolate Bridegroom had departed 
for the far lodge, it was the best imitation of a kiss I’d seen!) 
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Then they turned and came down the hill together. She stepped 
in front of him, and just for a second l saw the top of his right 
horn against a dark patch of heather. ‘hat settled it. I shut the 
glass and slid slowly, very slowly, for the hinds were watching me, 
down into the burn. 

At times I have wondered wherein lies the extraordinary 
fascination of stalking; at others, after a succession of long blank 
days, if I really do love it. I have even, heaven help me, when the 
snow lay deep on the tops, and like a never-ending procession of sad 
grey ghosts the mist wraiths in solemn ranks swept mournfully 
adown the glen, when my ears and fingers were stung and bitten by 


GETTING ON THE STAG 


the hail until all feeling was gone, and my body chilled beneath a 
weight of sodden homespun, I have even, I repeat, wondered 
whether the game was worth the candle; for which may I be 
forgiven ! 

But at the moment when I slid slowly into the burn no such 
thoughts troubled me. I was no longer ‘‘a disease of the aggluti- 
nated dust,” but became for a few brief, priceless moments as a 
god holding the power of life and death. 

Beyond the burn I peered through a heather bush set upon the 
crest of the bank. The deer were all feeding. In their midst 
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roared the stag. Into the burn again I went, soaked yet rejoicing, 
and so up a depression in the peat to within three hundred yards. 
The stag had moved up the hill, and I was taking no chances, so 
retreated once more into my burn. The ruined crofts were close, 
and past the tenantless doorway and the sightless windows another 
rivulet, swollen by the rains, sang and danced. Between it and the 
deer rose a small knoll placed there by a kindly providence. Like 
some amphibious creature of prehistoric times I slithered cautiously 
out of the main stream and into its smaller companion. A hind fed 
to my right, and for the moment I had fears, but evading the swift- 
ness of her watchful eyes gained the shelter of the knoll. 


GETTING ON THE STAG (2) 
(Note the coat over the pony’s head) 


Three hinds were grouped in a bunch; two before them fed up 
the hill. Down below I heard the royal roar, and with a half- 
regretful sigh put the rifle cap in my pocket. Then, a sodden mass, 
I sat in a pool of peaty water and waited. The group of hinds 
moved on. The roaring came closer. The last hind looked round, 
put back her ears, and made a little sudden run. Out of the dip from 
which she had fed came branching horns, a matted neck, and dark 
heavy body. Fora second he stood, snuffing the ground on which 
the hind had waited ; the next, giving a great bound, plunged down 
the hill and fell headlong into the burn. 


A PACIFIC TRAVERSE 


BY JACK LONDON 


‘““SANDWICH ISLANDS To TAHITI.—There is great difficulty in 
making this passage across the trades. The whalers and all others 
speak with great doubt of fetching Tahiti from the Sandwich 
Islands. Captain Bruce says that a vessel should keep to the 
northward until she gets a start of wind before bearing for her 
destination. In his passage between them in November 1837 he 
had no variables near the line in coming south, and never could 
make easting on either tack, though he endeavoured by every means 
to do so.” 

So say the Sailing Directions for the South Pacific Ocean ; and 
that is all they say. There is not a word more to help the weary 
voyager in making this long traverse, nor is there any word at all 
concerning the passage from Hawaii to the Marquesas, which lie 
some eight hundred miles to the north-east of Tahiti, and which are 
the more difficult to reach by just that much. The reason for the 
lack of directions is, I imagine, that no voyager is supposed to make 
himself weary by attempting so impossible a traverse. But the 
impossible did not deter the Snark, principally because of the fact 
that we did not read that particular little paragraph in the Sailing 
Directions until after we had started. Wesailed from Hilo, Hawaii, 
on October 7, and arrived at Nuka-hiva, in the Marquesas, on 
December 6. The distance was two thousand miles as the crow 
flies, while we actually travelled at least four thousand miles to 
accomplish it, thus proving for once and for ever that the shortest 
distance between two points is not always a straight line. Had we 
headed directly for the Marquesas we might have travelled five or 
six thousand miles. 

Upon one thing we were resolved: we would not cross the line 
west of 130° west longitude. For here was the problem: to cross 
the line to the west of that point, if the south-east trades were well 
around to the south-east, would throw us so far to leeward of the 
Marquesas that a head-beat would be] maddeningly jimpossible. 
Also, we had to remember the equatorial current, which moves west 
at a rate of anywhere from twelve to seventy-five miles a day. A 
pretty pickle, indeed, to be to leeward of our destination with such a 
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current in our teeth. No; not a minute, nor a second, west of 130° 
west longitude would we cross the line. But since the south-east 
trades were to be expected five or six degrees north of the line 
(which, if they were well around to the south-east or south-south- 
east, would necessitate our sliding off toward south-south-west), we 
should have to hold to the eastward, north of the line and north of 
the south-east trades, until we gained at least 128° west longitude. 

I have forgotten to mention that the 70 h.p. gasoline engine, as 
usual, was not working, and that we could depend upon wind alone. 
Neither was the launch engine working. And while I am about it 
I may as well confess that the 5 h.p., which ran the lights, fans, 
and pumps, was also on the sick list. A striking title for a book 
haunts me waking and sleeping. I should like to write that book 
some day and call it, ‘‘ Around the World with Three Gasoline 
Engines and a Wife.” But I am afraid I shall not write it, for fear 
of hurting the feelings of some of the young gentlemen of San 
Francisco, Honolulu, and Hilo, who learned their trade at the 
expense of the Snark’s engines. 

It looked easy on paper. Here was Hilo and there was our 
objective, 128° west longitude. With the north-east trade biowing 
we could travel a straight line between the two points, and even 
slack our sheets off a godly bit. But one of the chief troubles with 
the trades is that one never knows just where he will pick them up 
and just in what direction they will be blowing. We picked up the 
north-east trade right outside of Hilo harbour, but the miserable 
breeze was away around into the east. Then there was the north 
equatorial current setting westward like a mighty river. Further- 
more, a small boat, by the wind and bucking into a big head-sea, 
does not work to advantage. She jogs up and down and gets no- 
where. Her sails are full and straining. Every little while she 
presses her lee-rail under ; she flounders, and bumps, and splashes, 
and that is all. Whenever she begins to gather way, she runs ker- 
chug into a big mountain of water and is brought to a standstill. 
So with the Snark: the resultant of her smallness, of the trade 
around into the east, and of the strong equatorial current, was a 
long sag south. Oh, she did not go quite south; but the easting 
she made was distressing. On October 11 she made forty miles 
easting ; October 12, fifteen miles; October 13, no easting; Octo- 
ber 14, thirty miles; October 15, twenty-three miles; October 16, 
eleven miles, and on October 17 she actually went to the westward 
four miles. Thus, in a week, she made one hundred and fifteen 
miles easting, which was equivalent to sixteen miles a day. But 
between the longitude of Hilo and 128° west longitude is a difference 
of 27°, or, roughly, sixteen hundred miles. At sixteen miles a day, 
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one hundred days would be required to accomplish this distance. 
And even then, our objective, 128° west longitude, was 5° north of 
the line, while Nuka-hiva, in the Marquesas, lay g° south of the 
line and 12° to the west ! 

There remained only one thing to do—to work south out of the 
trade and into the variables. Itis true that Captain Bruce found no 
variables on his traverse, and that he ‘‘ never could make easting on 
either tack.” It was the variables or nothing with us, and we 
prayed for better luck than he had had. The variables constitute 
the belt of ocean lying between the trades and the doldrums, and are 
conjectured to be the draughts of heated air which rise in the dol- 
drums, flow high in the air counter to the trades, and gradually sink 
down till they fan the surface of the ocean where they are found. 
And they are found — where they are found; for they are 
wedged between the trades and the doldrums, which same shift 
their territory from day to day and month to month. 

We found the variables in 11° north latitude, and 11° north 
latitude we hugged jealously. To the south lay the doldrums; to 
the north lay the north-east trade that refused to blow from the 
north-east. The days came and went, and always they found the 
Snark somewhere near the eleventh parallel. The variables were 
truly variable. A light head-wind would die away and leave us 
rolling in a calm for forty-eight hours. Then a light head-wind 
would spring up, blow for three hours, and leave us rolling in another 
calm for forty-eight hours. Then—hurrah!—the wind would come 
out of the west, fresh, beautifully fresh, and send the Snark along 
wing and wing, her wake bubbling, the log-line straight astern. At 
the end of half an hour, while we were preparing to set the spinnaker, 
with a few sickly gasps the wind would die away. And so it went. 
We wagered optimistically on every favourable fan of air that lasted 
over five minutes; but it never did any good. The fans faded out 
just the same. 

But there were exceptions. In the variables, if you wait long 
enough, something is bound to happen, and we were so plentifully 
stocked with food and water that we could afford to wait. On 
October 26 weactually made one hundred and three miles of easting, 
and we talked about it for days afterwards. Once we caught a 
moderate gale from the south which blew itself out in eight hours, 
but it helped us to seventy-one miles of easting in that particular 
twenty-four hours. And then, just as it was expiring, the wind 
came straight out from the north (the directly opposite quarter), and 
fanned us along over another degree of easting. 

In years and years no sailing vessel has attempted this traverse, 
and we found ourselves in the midst of one of the loneliest of the 
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Pacific solitudes. In the sixty days we were crossing it we sighted 
no sail, lifted no steamer’s smoke above the horizon. A disabled 
vessel could drift in this deserted expanse for a dozen generations, 
and there would be no rescue. The only chance of rescue would 
be from a vessel like the Snark, and the Snark happened to be 
there principally because of the fact that the traverse had been 
begun before the particular paragraph in the Sailing Directions had 
been read. Standing upright on deck, a straight line drawn from 
the eye to the horizon would measure three miles and a half. Thus, 
seven miles was the diameter of the circle of the sea in which we 
had our centre. Since we remained always in the centre, and since 
we constantly were moving in some direction, we looked upon 
many circles. But all circles looked alike. No tufted islets, 
grey headlands, nor glistening patches of white canvas ever marred 
the symmetry of that unbroken curve. Clouds came and went, 
rising up over the rim of the circle, flowing across the space of it, 
and spilling away and down across the opposite rim. 

The world faded as the procession of the weeks marched by. 
The world faded until at last there ceased to be any world except 
the little world of the Snark, freighted with her seven souls and 
floating on the expanse of the waters. Our memories of the world, 
the great world, became like dreams of former lives we had lived 
somewhere before we came to be born on the Snark. After we had 
been out of fresh vegetables for some time, we mentioned such 
things in much the same way as I have heard my father mention the 
vanished apples of his boyhood. Man is a creature of habit, and 
we on the Snark had got the habit of the Snark. Everything about 
her and aboard her was as a matter of course, and anything 
different would have been an irritation and an offence. 

There was no way by which the great world could intrude. 
Our bell rang the hours, but no caller ever rang it. There were no 
guests to dinner, no telegrams, no insistent telephone jangles 
invading our privacy. We had no engagements to keep, no trains 
to catch, and there were no morning newspapers over which to 
waste time in learning what was happening to our fifteen hundred 
million other fellow-creatures. 

But it was not dull. The affairs of our little world had to be 
regulated, and, unlike the great world, our world had to be steered 
in its journey through space. Also, there were cosmic disturbances 
to be encountered and baffled such as do not afflict the big earth 
in its frictionless orbit through the windless void. And we never 
knew, from moment to moment, what was going to happen next, 
There was spice and variety enough and to spare. Thus, at four 
in the morning, I relieve Herrmann at the wheel. 
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“‘East-north-east,” he gives me the course. ‘‘She’s eight 
points off, but she ain’t steering.” 


Small wonder. The vessel does not exist that can be steered 
in so absolute a calm. 

“IT had a breeze a little while ago—maybe it will come back 
again,’ Herrmann says, hopefully, ere he starts forward to the cabin 
and his bunk. 

The mizzen is in and fast furled. In the night, what with the 
roll and the absence of wind, it had made life too hideous to be 
permitted to go on rasping at the mast, smashing at the tackles, and 
buffeting the empty air into hollow outbursts of sound. But the 
big mainsail is still on, and the staysail, jib, and flying-jib are 
snapping and slashing at their sheets with every roll. Every star 
is out. Just for luck I put the wheel hard over in the opposite 
direction to which it had been left by Herrmann, and I lean back 
and gaze up at the stars. There is nothing else for meto do. There 
is nothing to be done with a sailing vessel rolling in a stark calm. 

Then I feel a fan on my cheek, faint, so faint, that I could just 
sense it ere it was gone. But another comes, and another, until 
a real and just perceptible breeze is blowing. How the Suark’s sails 
manage to feel it is beyond me, but feel it they do, as she does as 
well, for the compass card begins slowly to revolve in the binnacle. 
In reafity it is not revolving at all. It is held by terrestrial 
magnetism in one place, and it is the Snark that is revolving, 
pivoted upon that delicate cardboard device that floats in a closed 
vessel of alcohol. 

So the Snark comes back on her course. The breath increases 
toatiny puff. The Snark feels the weight of it and actually heels 
over atrifle. There is flying scud overhead, and I notice the stars 
being blotted out. Walls of darkness close in upon me, so that, 
when the last star is gone, the darkness is so near that it seems 
I can reach out and touch it on every side. When I lean toward 
it, I can feel it loom against my face. Puff follows puff, and 
I am glad the mizzen is furled. Phew! That was a stiffone! The 
Snark goes over and down until her lee-rail is buried and the whole 
Pacific Ocean is pouring in. Four or five of these gusts made me 
wish that the jib and flying-jib were in. The sea is picking up, 
the gusts are growing stronger and more frequent, and there is a 
splatter of wet in the air. There is no use in attempting to gaze 
to. windward. The wall of blackness is within arm’s length. Yet 
I cannot help attempting to see and gauge the blows that are being 
struck at the Snark. There is something ominous and menacing 
up there to windward, and I have a feeling that if I look long 
enough and strong enough I shall divine it, Futile feeling. Between 
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two gusts I leave the wheel and run forward to the cabin com- 
panion-way, where I light matches and consult the barometer. 
“29-90” itreads. That sensitive instrument refuses to take notice 
of the disturbance which is humming with a deep, throaty voice in 
the rigging. I get back to the wheel just in time to meet another 
gust, the strongest yet. Well, anyway, the wind is abeam and the 
Snark is on her course, eating up easting. That at least is well. 

The jib and flying-jib bother me, and I wish they were in. 
She would make easier weather of it, and less risky weather like- 
wise. The wind snorts, and stray raindrops pelt like birdshot. 
I shall certainly have to call all hands, I conclude, then conclude 
the next instant to hang on a little longer. Maybe this is the end 
of it, and I shall have called them for nothing. It is better to let 
them sleep. I hold the Snark down to her task, and from out of 
the darkness, at right angles, comes a deluge of rain accompanied 
by shrieking wind. Then everything eases except the blackness, 
and I rejoice in that I have not called the men. 

No sooner does the wind ease than the sea picks up. The 
combers are breaking now, and the boat is tossing like a cork. 
Then out of the blackness the gusts come harder and faster than 
before. If only I knew what was up there to windward in the 
blackness! The Snark is making heavy weather of it, and her lee- 
rail is buried oftener than not. More shrieks and snorts of wind. 
Now, if ever, is the time tocall the men. I will call them, I resolve. 
Then there is a burst of rain, a slackening of the wind, and I do not 
call. But it is rather lonely, there at the wheel, steering a little 
world through howling blackness. It is quite a responsibility to 
be all alone on the surface of a little world in time of stress, doing 
the thinking for its sleeping inhabitants. I recoil from the respon- 
sibility as more gusts begin to strike, and as a sea licks along the 
weather-rail and splashes over into the cockpit. The salt water 
seems strangely warm to my body and is shot through with ghostly 
nodules of phosphorescent light. I shall surely call all hands to 
shorten sails. Why should they sleep? I am a fool to have any 
compunctions in the matter. My intellect is arrayed against 
my heart. It was my heart that said ‘‘ Let them sleep.” Yes, 
but it was my intellect that backed up my heart in that 
judgment. Let my intellect then reverse the judgment; and 
while I am speculating as to what particular entity issued that 
command to my intellect the gusts die away. Solicitude for mere 
bodily comfort has no place in practical seamanship, I conclude, 
sagely ; but study the feel of the next series of gusts and do not 
call the men. After all, it 7s my intellect behind everything, 
procrastinating, measuring its knowledge of what the Snark can 
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endure against the blows being struck at her, and waiting the call 
of all hands against the striking of still severer blows. 

Daylight, grey and violent, steals like a thief through the cloud 
pall and shows a foaming sea that flattens under the weight of 
recurrent and increasing squalls. Then comes the rain, filling the 
windy valleys of the sea with milky smoke and further flattening the 
waves, which but wait for the easement of wind and rain to leap more 
wildly than before. Come the men on deck, their sleep out, and 
among them Herrmann, his face on the broad grin in appreciation of 
the breeze of wind I have picked up. I turn the wheel over to 
Captain Warren and start to go below, pausing on the way to rescue 
the galley stove-pipe which has gone adrift. I am bare-footed, and 
my toes have had an excellent education in the art of clinging ; but, 
as the rail buries itself in a green sea, [ suddenly sit down on the 
streaming deck. Herrmann good-naturedly elects to question my 
selection of sucha spot. Thencomes the next roll, and he sits down 
suddenly without premeditation. The Snark heels over and down, the 
rail takes it green, and Herrmann and I, clutching the precious stove- 
pipe, are swept down into the lee-scuppers. After that I finish my 
journey below, and while changing my clothes grin with satisfaction 
—the Snark is making easting. 

No, it is not all monotony. When we had worried along our 
easting to 126° west longitude, we left the variables and headed 
south through the doldrums, where was much calm weather, and 
where, taking advantage of every fan of air, we were often glad to 
make a score of miles in as many hours. And yet, on such a day, 
we might pass through a dozen squalls and be surrounded by dozens 
more. And every squall was to be regarded as a bludgeon capable 
of crushing the Snark. We were struck sometimes by the centres 
and sometimes by the sides of these squalls, and we never knew just 
where or how we were to be hit. The squall that rose up, covering 
half the heavens, and swept down upon us, as likely as not split into 
two squalls which passed us harmlessly on either side; while the 
tiny, innocent-looking squall that appeared to carry no more than a 
hogshead of water and a pound of wind, would abruptly assume 
cyclopean proportions, deluging us with rain and overwhelming us 
with wind. Then there were treacherous squalls that went boldly 
astern and sneaked back upon us from a mile to leeward. Again, 
two squalls would tear along, one on each side of us, and we would 
get a fillip from each of them. Now, a gale certainly grows tiresome 
after a few hours, but squalls never. The thousandth squall in one’s 
experience is as interesting as the first one, and perhaps a bit more 
so. It is the tiro who has no apprehension of them. The man of 
a thousand squalls respects a squall. He knows what they are. 
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It was in the doldrums that our most exciting event occurred. 
On November 20 wediscovered that through an accident we had 
lost over one-half of the supply of fresh water that remained to us. 
Since we were at that time forty-three days out from Hilo, our supply 
of fresh water was not large. To lose over half of it was a cata- 
strophe. On close allowance, the remnant of water we possessed 
would Jast twenty days. But we were in the doldrums; there was 
no telling where the south-east trades were, nor where we would 
pick them up. 

The handcuffs were promptly put upon the pump, and once a 
day the water was apportioned out. Each of us received a quart for 
personal use, and eight quarts were given to the cook. Enters now 
the psychology of the situation. No sooner had the discovery of the 
water shortage been made than I was afflicted witha burning thirst. 
It seemed to me that I had never been so thirsty in my life. My 
little quart of water I could easily have drunk in one draught, and 
to refrain from doing so required a severe exertion of will. Nor was 
I alone in this. All of us talked water, thought water, and dreamed 
water when we slept. We examined the charts for possible islands 
to which to run in extremity, but there were no such islands. The 
Marquesas were the nearest, and they were the other side of the line, 
and of the doldrums, too, which made it even worse. We were in 
8° north latitude, while the Marquesas were in 9° south latitude 
—a difference of over a thousand miles. Furthermore, the Mar- 
quesas lay some fourteen degrees to the west of our longitude. A 
pretty pickle for a handful of creatures sweltering on the ocean in 
the heat of tropic calms. 

We rigged lines on either side between the main and mizzen 
riggings. To these we laced the big deck-awning, hoisting it up aft 
with a sailing pennant so that any rain it might collect would run 
forward where it could be caught. Here and there squalls passed 
across the circle of the sea. All day we watched them, now to port 
or starboard, and again ahead or astern. But never one came near 
enough to wet us. In the afternoon a big one bore down upon us. 
It spread out across the ocean as it approached, and we could see it 
emptying countless thousands of gallons into the salt sea. Extra 
attention was paid to the awning, and then we waited. Captain 
Warren, Martin, and Herrmann made a vivid picture. Grouped 
together, holding on to the rigging, swaying to the roll, they were 
gazing intently at the squall. Strain, anxiety, and yearning were in 
every posture of their bodies. Beside them was the dry and empty 
awning. But they seemed to grow limp and to droop as the squall 
broke in half, one part passing on ahead, the other drawing astern 
and going to leeward, 
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But that night came rain. Martin, whose psychological thirst 
had compelled him to drink his quart of water early, got his mouth 
down to the lip of the awning and drank the deepest draught I have 
ever seen drunk. The precious water came down in bucketfuls and 
tubfuls, and in two hours we caught and stored away in the tanks 
one hundred and twenty gallons. Strange to say, in all the rest of 
our voyage to the Marquesas not another drop of rain fell on board. 
If that squall had missed us, the handcuffs would have remained on 
the pump, and we would have busied ourselves with utilising our 
surplus gasoline for distillation purposes. 

Then there was the fishing. One did not have to go in search 
of it, for it was there at the rail. A three-inch steel hook on the 
end of a stout line, witha piece of white rag for bait, was all that 
was necessary to catch bonitas weighing from ten to twenty-five 
pounds. Bonitas feed on flying-fish, wherefore they are unaccus- 
tomed to nibbling at the hook. They strike as gamely as the gamest 
fish in the sea, and their first run is something that no man who has 
ever caught them will forget. Also, bonitas are the veriest cannibals. 
The instant one is hooked he is attacked by his fellows. Often and 
often we hauled them on board with fresh, clean-bitten holes in 
them the size of teacups. 

One school of bonitas, numbering many thousands, stayed with 
us day and night for more than three weeks. Aided by the Snark it 
was great hunting; for they cut a swath of destruction through the 
ocean half a mile wide and fifteen hundred miles in length. They 
ranged along abreast of the Suark on either side, pouncing upon the 
flying-fish her forefoot scared up. Since they were continually 
pursuing astern the flying-fish that survived for several flights, they 
were always overtaking the Snark, and at any time one could glance 
astern and on the front of a breaking wave see scores of their 
silvery forms coasting down just under the surface. When they had 
eaten their fill, it was their delight to get in the shadow of the boat, 
or of her sails, and a score or so were always to be seen lazily sliding 
along and keeping cool. 

But the poor flying-fish! Pursued and eaten alive by the bonitas 
and dolphins, they sought flight in the air, where the swooping sea- 
birds drove them back into the water. Under heaven there was no 
refuge for them. Flying-fish do not play when they essay the air. 
It is a life-and-death affair with them. A thousand times a day we 
could lift our eyes and see the tragedy played out. The swift, 
broken circling of a guny might attract one’s attention. A glance 
beneath shows the back of a dolphin breaking the surface in a wild 
rush. Just in front of its nose a shimmering palpitant streak of 
silver shoots from the water into the air—a delicate, organic 
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mechanism of flight, endowed with sensation, power of direction, and 
love of life. The guny swoops for it and misses, and the flying-fish, 
gaining its altitude by rising, kite-like, against the wind, turns in a 
half-circle and skims off to leeward, gliding on the bosom of the 
wind. Beneath it, the wake of the dolphin shows in churning foam. 
So he follows, gazing upward with large eyes at the flashing break- 
fast that navigates an element other than his own. He cannot rise 
to so lofty an occasion; but he is a thorough-going empiricist, and he 
knows, sooner or later, if not gobbled up by the guny, that the flying- 
fish must return to the water. And then—breakfast. We used 
to pity the poor winged fish. It was sad to see such sordid and 
bloody slaughter. And then, in the night watches, when a forlorn 
little flying-fish struck the mainsail and fell gasping and splatter- 
ing on the deck, we would rush for it just as eagerly, just as greedily, 
just as voraciously, as the dolphins and bonitas. For we know that 
flying-fish are most toothsome for breakfast. It is always a wonder 
to me that such dainty meat does not build dainty tissue in the 
bodies of the devourers. Perhaps the dolphins and bonitas are 
coarser-fibred because of the high speed at which they drive their 
bodies in order to catch their prey. But then, again, the flying-fish 
drive their bodies at high speed, too. 

Sharks we caught occasionally, on large hooks, with chain- 
swivels, bent on a length of small rope. And sharks meant pilot- 
fish, and remoras, and various sorts of parasitic creatures. Regular 
man-eaters some of the sharks proved, tiger-eyed and with twelve 
rows of teeth, razor-sharp. By the way, we of the Snark are agreed 
that we have eaten many fish that will not compare with the baked 
shark smothered in tomato dressing. In the calms we occasionally 
caught a fish called ‘‘ hake” by the Japanese cook. And once, on 
a spoon-hook trolling a hundred yards astern, we caught a snake- 
like fish, over three feet in length and not more than three inches in 
diameter, with four fangs in his jaw. He proved the most delicious 
fish—delicious in texture and flavour—that we have ever eaten on 
board. 

The most welcome addition to our larder was a green sea-turtle, 
weighing a full hundred pounds and appearing on the table most 
appetisingly in steaks, soups, and stews, and finally in a wonderful 
curry which tempted all hands into eating more rice than was good 
for them. The turtle was sighted to windward, calmly sleeping on 
the surface in the midst of a huge school of curious dolphins. It 
was a deep-sea turtle of a surety, for the nearest land was a thousand 
miles away. We put the Snark about and went back for him, Herr- 
mann driving the granes into his head and neck. When hauled 
aboard numerous remora were clinging to his shell, and out of the 
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hollows at the roots of his flippers crawled several large crabs. It 
did not take the crew of the Snark longer than the next meal to 
reach the unanimous conclusion that they would willingly put the 
Snark about any time for a turtle. 

But it is the dolphin that is the king of deep-sea fishes. Never 
twice is his colour quite the same. Swimming in the sea, an ethereal 
creature of palest azure, he displays in that one guise a miracle of 
colour. But it is nothing compared with the displays of which he is 
capable. At one time he will appear green—pale green, deep green, 
phosphorescent green; at another time, blue, deep blue, electric 
blue, all the spectrum of blue. Catch him on a hook and he turns 
to gold, yellow gold, all gold. Haul him on deck and he excels the 
spectrum, passing through inconceivable shades of blues, greens, and 
yellows, and then suddenly turning a ghostly white, in the midst of 
which are bright blue spots, and you suddenly discover that he is 
speckled like a trout. Then back from white he goes, through all 
the range of colours, finally turning to a mother-of-pearl. 

For those who are devoted to fishing, I can recommend no finer 
sport than catching dolphin. Of course, it must be done on a thin 
line with reel and pole. A No. 7 O’Shaughnessy tarpon hook is 
just the thing, baited with an entire flying-fish. Like the bonita, 
the dolphin’s fare consists of flying-fish, and he strikes like lightning 
at the bait. The first warning is when the reel screeches and you 
see the line smoking out at right angles to the boat. Before you 
have time to entertain anxiety concerning the length of your line, 
the fish rises into the air in a succession of leaps. Since he is quite 
certain to be four feet long or over, the sport of landing so gamy a 
fish can be realised. When hooked, he invariably turns golden. 
The idea of the series of leaps is to rid himself of the hook, and the 
man who has made the strike must be of iron or decadent if his heart 
does not beat with an extra flutter when he beholds such gorgeous 
fish, glittering in golden mail and shaking itself like a stallion in 
each mid-air leap. ’Ware slack! If you don’t, on one of those 
leaps the hook will be flung out and twenty feet away. No slack, 
and away he will go on another run, culminating in another series 
of leaps. About this time one begins to worry over the line, and to 
wish that he had had nine hundred feet on the reel originally instead 
of six hundred. With careful playing the line can be saved, and 
after an hour of keen excitement the fish can be brought to gaff. 
One such dolphin I landed on the Snark measured 4 ft. 7 in. 

Herrmann caught dolphins more prosaically. A hand-line and 
a chunk of shark meat was all he needed. His land-line was very 
thick, but on more than one occasion it parted and lost the fish. 
One day a dolphin got away with a lure of Herrmann’s manufacture, 
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to which were lashed four O’Shaughnessy hooks. Within an hour 
the same dolphin was landed with the rod, and on dissecting him 
the four hooks were recovered. The dolphins, which remained with 
us over a month, deserted us north of the line, and not one was seen 
during the remainder of the voyage. 

So the days passed. There was so much to be done that time 
never dragged. Had there been little to do, time could not have 
dragged with such wonderful seascapes and cloudscapes—dawns that 
were like burning imperial cities under rainbows that arched nearly 
to the zenith, sunsets that bathed the purple sea in rivers of rose- 
coloured light, flowing from a sun whose diverging, heaven-climbing 
rays were of the purest blue. Overside, in the heat of the day, the 
sea was an azure satiny fabric, in the depths of which the sunshine 
focused in funnels of light. Astern, deep down, when there was a 
breeze, bubbled a procession of milky-turquoise ghosts—the foam 
flung down by the hull of the Snark each time she floundered against 
a sea. At night the wake was phosphorescent fire, where the 
medusa slime resented our passing bulk, while far down could be 
observed the unceasing flight of comets, with long, undulating, 
nebulous tails— caused by the passage of the bonitas through the 
resentful medusa slime. And now and again from out of the dark- 
ness on either hand, just under the surface, larger phosphorescent 
organisms flashed up like electric lights, marking collisions with the 
careless bonitas scurrying ahead to the good hunting just beyond 
our bowsprit. 

We made our easting, worked down through the doldrums, and 
caught a fresh breeze out of south-by-west. Hauled up by the wind, on 
such a slant we would fetch past the Marquesas, far away to the 
westward. But the next day, on Tuesday, November 26, in the 
thick of a heavy squall, the wind shifted suddenly to the south-east. 
It was the trade at last. There were no more squalls, nought but 
fine weather, a fair wind, and a whirling log, with sheets slacked off 
and with spinnaker and mainsail swaying and bellying on either side. 
The trade backed more and more, until it blew out of the north-east, 
while we steered a steady course to the south-west. Ten days of 
this, and on the morning of December 6, at five o’clock, we sighted 
land ‘‘just where it ought to have been,” dead ahead. We passed 
to leeward of Ua-huka, skirted the southern edge of Nuka-hiva, and 
that night, in driving squalls and inky darkness, fought our way into an 
anchorage in the narrow bay of Taiohae. The anchor rumbled down 
to the bleating of wild goats on the cliffs, and the air we breathed was 
heavy with the perfume of flowers. The traverse was accomplished. 
Sixty days from land to land, across a lonely sea above whose 
horizons never rise the straining sails of ships. 


LONGFORD CASTLE 


ANGLING ON THE AVON 


BY ‘* CORRIGEEN ”’ 


A DELIGHTFUL stretch of the River Avon flows through Longford 
Park, Salisbury. The fine historic castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Radnor, is built on its banks, and the castellated walls and imposing 
towers are reflected in its depths. The river glides sedately through 
the park, forming a waterfall below the castle bridge, where its pent- 
up silence is broken into liquid murmurings, beneath the giant arms 
of interlacing trees. At this point the River Ebble pays tribute to 
the Avon, a sporting chalk-stream that enters the park at White 
Mills, and is almost lost to view in the wood until it debouches into 
the main river. It travels fourteen miles from Ebblesford Wake, 
passing Broad Chalk and Tony Stratford, watering the yellow loose- 
strife on its banks, and scattering the pollen of the water-lily to form 
fresh colonies in its deeper pools. 

In the Avon the trout and grayling find a convenient habitat in 
the shallows. Some of them run to a large size, and have advanced 
too much in wisdom to heed the angler’s lure. The trout are seen 
at times dashing among the roach fry and minnows, on which they 
freely feed. My first acquaintance with a fine specimen was made 
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below the castle bridge. A piece of bread the size of a golf ball was 
floating down the river, at which a number of small fish were 
nibbling; it had not advanced far when there was a swirl in the 
water, at which the little fish scattered and the bread disappeared. 
I was near enough to see the broad sides of a trout, five or six pounds 
weight, which had appropriated the bread in one mouthful. Big 
trout are of the cannibal genus, and it is idle to offer them the dainty 
fare of the ephemera or diptera order as a comestible. 

Where the river emerges from the wood there is an extensive 
shallow, holding fario more amenable to the attractions of duns and 
spinners. One approaches it with expectations born of the look of 
things. The musical tinkle of the flowing stream is in itself sugges- 
tive of sport; the clear spaces between the trailing weeds are places 
where trout lie in wait for drifting dainties. Here and there an odd 
bulrush lifts its green point a foot above the stream, and by its 
rhythmic swing bears witness to the force of the current. Close-set 
reeds line the bank on the opposite side, which harbour crustaceans 
and other food on which trout flourish. But positive evidence of 
the presence of Salmo fario is not long delayed. A plop is heard in 
the stream, and a broadening circle breaks away from beneath a 
willow—it is the pioneer rise of a series that rapidly follows. I was 
wading the shallow at the time, and rather than disturb the trout 
nearer at hand did nothing more than mentally mark the spot. It 
is singular the unity in the movement of both trout and salmon. 
The rise of fly accounts for it in the former case, but not in the latter. 
There is a long dull interval with nothing stirring, and then a rise 
suddenly foliows in several parts of the river. The second fish was 
within easy cast. The break he made was without fuss or noise, 
forming nothing more than a welt on the water. But it had the 
hall mark of business about it, and pointed to a fish close to the 
surface, which only needed to raise its nose to grip the prize. The 
cause of the rise was soon repeated. A perkily-winged fly came 
sailing down the way traversed by its elder brother, and underwent 
a similar fate. Its dark colour suggested an olive dun as a plausible 
facsimile. I mounted an imitation which fell after a cast or two in 
the right spot, but a drag on the line deflected it, and it was side- 
tracked among the weeds. Another cast, just a few inches above 
the trout’s lair, was more fortunate. The fish was at home to it, 
taking it boldly to the accompaniment of a tightening line and 
curving rod. Had he been disposed he might have run into a bed 
of weeds and easily won his liberty. He preferred instead to dash 
down a clear space and perish in deeper water. 

The trees on either side of the river at the head of the shallow 
form an artistic entrance into the park; they mass thickly in 
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places, the outer branches forming a delicate tracery against the 
sky. Under the trailing boughs of one of these a trout had chosen 
his pitch. A little eddy formed there which diverted the flies that 
were carried along the main current. I soon found it was a tricky 
cast. To reach the spot the fly had to be shot underneath the 
boughs. This was easy enough, but when the line was fully 
stretched the gut kicked up and fastened in the overhanging 
branches. The attempt to release the fly shook it and put the trout 


THE MOUTH OF THE EBBLE 


down. Discomfited in the first attack, I withdrew for the moment 
and concerned myself with hopes less forlorn. There were too 
many flies about to protract the trout’s compulsory retirement, and 
a few minutes afterwards he was plopping again as hard as ever. 
About the same time an alder fly on the water caught my attention. 
It occurred to me that in size and weight an artificial pattern might 
help to keep the gut down. I fastened it on and tried it, my rod 
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behaved itself admirably, just putting enough powder behind the 
cast to drop the fly without a kick in it. It went under to an inch 
of the desired spot, but sailed through unmolested. The throw was 
repeated, and I had him, a twelve-inch fish, well worth basketing. 

I now found myself beneath a clump of trees, with a clear space 
in the centre that made casting possible. The river ran deep 
towards the left bank, where the force of the Ebble dredged it. 
Widespread branches shaded the stream on both sides. From one 
of these a white-throated flycatcher sallied forth at intervals and 
picked off the olive duns as they rose from the stream. The 
delicate wings that had only floated for the fraction of a minute 
subserved no purpose but to bear the insect to the beak of the 
rapacious feeder a moment after it emerged from its muddy cradle. 

Every yard of water beneath the trees was carefully scanned 
for signs of rising fish. A sharp plop which might be easily mis- 
taken for a trout explained its origin by a little muddy cloud. 
A water rat, the author of it, disclosed himself in persona propria 
on the bank a few yards higher up. There are enlargements of the 
ripples of the current beneath a shady branch that excite sus- 
picions. They are worth testing, and the alder which is still 
mounted is flicked under in a tentative way. There is a break 
before it has travelled many feet, but no attachment. Again it is 
proffered after an extra whipping, which aids its buoyancy, and makes 
it more conspicuous on the stream. Once more the rise follows, 
and the fly goes fast in a fish, which immediately dashes up-stream. 
He keeps well down in the water for a time, declining to exhibit 
his misfortunes to the vulgar gaze. There is a peculiar movement, 
not usually affected by Salmo fario, known to anglers as boring. 
The feeling raises a suspicion that the captive is a grayling. Cor- 
roborative evidence follows as the fish comes to the surface, rolls 
over, and displays the broad reddish dorsal fin of thymallus. The 
grayling’s chief method of fight is to twang this broad appendage 
against the gut and break it. In this way he often secures his 
liberty. Despite a vigorous application of this policy, he came to 
the net, a very fine fish, close on 13 |b. 

This was my introduction to grayling on the Avon, an acquaint- 
ance which I turned to better advantage when the trees were naked 
and the thermometer registered ten degrees of frost. It is then the 
river is at its best, and fine sport may be enjoyed. A bright sun up 
to one or two o’clock is not unusual in the winter. On such a day 
when one steps into the water he feels as if the river had got the 
wrong side of his waders, and he steps out again as quickly to look 
for the hole. But it is only the shock of the icy water, and he 
turns in again, finding his under-garments snug and dry. Before 
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the day is out he will discover that it is warmer in the stream than 
on the bank. How everything responds to the bright sunshine! 
A dabchick is diving in the shallows and calling to its mate in a 
loud cry rarely heard in the nesting season. The olive duns rise 
and float in even greater number than one finds in summer. They 


A REACH OF THE EBBLE IN THE PARK 


are the blue-winged species, and bigger and fatter than the hatch 
which chooses to be born when the sun is at its zenith. The trout, 
too, as if they knew their persons were held sacred, are about, and 
take the fly with a tantalising freedom. Beneath a tree, where 
I tried for a grayling, one took my red tag, tore down-stream for 
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fifty yards, and figured in the net the girth and inches of a two-and- 
a-half pounder. He was returned nothing the worse for the esca- 
pade, and with a fervent hope that we might meet again; but I have 
landed nothing like him so far in the proper season. 

But the grayling are about and show an alertness in their 
power to grip the fly which they so often miss during the early part 
of the season. Allowance must be made for their bungling owing 
to the fact that they do not poise near the surface like trout, but 
spring from the bottom, a long shot, which is naturally less certain. 
But the way they can take when they have a mind to do so dis- 
counts one’s sympathy for them in the supposed handicap. Their 


THE GRAYLING SHALLOW 


play, too, is more vigorous, as in the summer they have not fully 
recovered from the effects of the spawning, the shetts (two-year-olds) 
excepted. 

Below Duck Island there is a well-known shallow that yields 
good grayling. It must be waded carefully, as here and there one’s 
leg sinks to a depth that makes the breath catch, and puts the other 
leg on strike towards its erring companion. A wooden leg is the 
best pioneer in such a place, which the angler possesses in the 
handle of the landing-net. An eye towards the opposite bank, 
where the ‘‘ prone edge of the wood begins to feather” towards the 
river, will probably discover the lie of thymallus, and he will 
scarcely fail to take a sporting interest in the lure that apes the 
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colours and ways of the duns that are floating. When he has 
exhausted every wile he knows in the struggle for freedom, and lies 
stretched on the bank, he proves an admirable specimen of the 
piscatorial tribe. The scales that out of season are soft, now 
hardened to the edges, feel rough in the handling. The wild-thyme 
aroma from which the name thymallus is derived does not seem so 
much in evidence as a decided sea-breeze odour, so palpable as to 


A REACH OF THE EBBLE 


suggest Salmo @é\acca. The greenish brown of the back shading 
into grey and silver underneath is in further keeping with the sug- 
gestion. Nature has freely used its art in the adornment of the 
species, tinting the pelvic and anal fins violet, the pectorals yellow, 
and the dorsal red, the latter a handsome appendage which extends 
far down the back, rising and falling beneath the play of three-and- 
twenty bone rays. 
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Lying between the shallows where one finds trout and grayling 
there are deep pools where pike lie, which offer a change of fishing 
when the rise of fly has gone off, or a stiff down-stream breeze 
severely handicaps casting. It is a happy circumstance for the 
angler that the conditions that put the fly off are favourable to live- 
baiting. There is nothing like a good breeze, too, for spinning. A 
glassy surface keeps Esox lucius aloof, a ruffled one stimulates his 
hunting prowess. I picked up the material for his destruction when 
I was after the grayling. Dace were competitors with the latter for 
the olive dun and red tag, and I improvised a dam on the edge of 
the stream where I stored half a dozen for baiting. The next 
morning after creeling a few grayling the wind suited the jack, and 
I went down-stream armed with a spinning-rod. Pike like deep 
holes nearashallow. Itisaconvenient situation for those predatory 
excursions after small fish which feed on lighter water. The very 
big specimens which so rarely fall victims to the angler’s art make 
their living, I am disposed to think, in that way. They feed heavily, 
probably at night, and then lie up, like the boa constrictor, until the 
pangs of hunger again excite them. There is a price put on the 
head of pike found in or neara trout stream. The most effectual 
ways of alluring them are in consequence practised. With the 
exception of the “‘ gorge,” which is, I think, reprehensible under all 
circumstances, the live bait is the most deadly. I dropped a dace in 
close to the reed-fringed bank, which was caught in the swirl and 
sailed down the stream until the waning current eddied in a deeper 
pool. There had been no frost so far hard enough to cut off the 
weeds that trailed on the bottom. It is in such places that Esox 
lucius likes to lie. He is a spoiled child of nature who varies his 
coat to harmonise with the changing flora of the stream. The light 
green of the summer changes to a dark olive more in keeping with 
the sombre colouring of late autumn. The yellow and white dashes 
along his sides fade as a leaf. Mimicry is the pike’s stock-in-trade, 
and half buried in the weeds he cunningly harmonises with his 
surroundings. When the forward dart at the prey comes it is made 
with lightning swiftness. The water was clear enough for one to 
see the first attack at the live bait, and immediately the float went 
under. Iwas using Jardine’s snap-tackle, and nothing remained but 
to tighten up the line and strike hard. Convulsive resistance 
followed, but in a moment I was master of the situation, and after 
a few short but vigorous runs landed a fish that looked between six 
and seven pounds. 

Lower down I got another run, but on striking an empty snap 
returned. I think I was a little impetuous, and did not sufficiently 
shorten the line. Any slack is likely to favour the fish, as of course 
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the resistance of the large float is considerable, and prevents one 
getting a firm grip of the quarry. I improved on the bungle, and 
mounted a fresh bait, which was taken, I believe, by the same fish. 
Unless a jack is pricked, he is sure to come a second time. He 
does not possess the native modesty of a salmon, which rarely comes 
again if he only as much as nips the wing of a fly. A pike will 
actually follow the bait that has been dragged from its jaws, and 
seize it before it is recovered from the water. It is important, how- 


A FAVOURITE ROACH SWIM 


ever, to give the fish a rest after he has managed to detach a dace 
without getting hooked. Time must be allowed for him to take it 
to his lair and deliberately bolt it. I gave him a quarter of an hour, 
and he came again and was successfully landed. 

I now reached the deepest part of the pool, where there was no 
sign of either weeds or bottom. The concave bend on the opposite 
side of the river was just the place where a big fish was likely to 
lie. The bait landed with a flop and began working vigorously. 


There was so little current that there was no movement of the float, 
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apart from what the struggling dace caused. Ina few minutes a 
little wretch of a fish got hold of it. He was scarcely strong enough 
to pull the float under. I had only a couple of baits left, and dis- 
couraged his attentions. After making the circle of the pool, he 
let it go, much to my relief, mauled and scored only fit to be used 
for spinning. I mounted the last bait in the can, and tried the deep 
pool again a little lower down. Soon the float dipped, then went 
under witha plunge. I could see the red disk going off in a slanting 
direction, and growing fainter until it disappeared in unfathomable 
depths. Then I struck and felt the firm grip of a fish like a log. I 
held on with all my might, for jack often hold a fish with great 
firmness, so that the strike does not at first make the triangles fast. 
Any loose treatment is likely to be fatal. He soon showed signs of 
being hooked by a vigorous plunge that could only be made bya 
good fish. I leant all I dared, but he refused to come up from the 
depths until exhaustion set in. Then a glimpse of his broad sides 
assured me that he was by far the best fish of the day. He scaled 
1131b. and was in excellent condition. This was not surprising, 
as an autopsy showed he fared sumptuously every day. His stomach 
contained a chub 1} 1b. and a $1b. grayling in the earlier stages of 
digestion, which must have been devoured close upon one 
another. But my bait was now used up, and the last rays of the 
sun struck chilly on the grey water, the overflows were resetting again 
in ice, and I said au revoir to the Avon—in that at least there was 
warmth. 


THE DUCK COUNTRY ROUND THE CITY OF TINGHAI 


CHINESE DUCK 
BY ‘‘ TAFFRAIL”’ 


THE town of Tinghai, the capital of the Chusan Islands, lay some 
mile or so from our anchorage; in the stillness of the evening air, 
however, we could distinctly hear, even at this distance, the 
discordant cries of the street-hawkers, and this and the gentle 
lapping of the tide against the side of the ship were the only 
sounds which disturbed the silence. The outlines of the city 
itself, although the blurred white and grey of its houses showed 
up well against the dull purple of the hills behind, were gradually 
becoming more vague and indistinct as the evening mists and 
the miasma from the marshes stole across the glassy surface of 
the water. This water appears of a pea-soup colour during the 
daytime—for the Chusan Islands stand in the path of the Yangtse 
River—but now it looked quite beautiful in borrowed colouring, 
for it reflected in all its glory the dying magnificence of the setting 
sun. 

Between us and the shore lay several sampans, their rich brown 
sails standing out sharply against the whiffs of vapour stealing over 
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the water, the tiny columns of blue smoke rising from their sterns 
telling plainly enough that their occupants were preparing their 
evening meal. As we watched, light after light began to appear in 
the houses ashore, until eventually the descending darkness had 
blotted out everything but the lights. We had arrived from Wusung 
the same afternoon, and as Tinghai is known to be a good place 
for duck, all the sportsmen in the ship had been busy during the 
passage in overhauling their guns and ammunition in preparation 
for an early start the following day. Some had decided to land and 
to try their luck in the marshes surrounding the city, whilst others, 
knowing from previous experience that there was little joy and 
still less sport to be had by wading up to one’s waist through the 
water and soft mud, advocated the use of a native sampan, the idea 
being to work round the islands close to the shore and to shoot from 
the boat. 

Three of us—Lang, Waterhouse, and myself—had ordered a 
sampan to be alongside by 2 a.m. the following morning, as 
we thought that by starting off at this hour there was a possibility 
of our being in time for the morning flights. We were now, all 
three, walking up and down on the quarterdeck discussing our 
chances for the morrow, Lang—the energetic member of the party 
—endeavouring to persuade us to start at1a.m. This, however, 
Waterhouse and myself were loath to do, and after a lot of discus- 
sion we eventually persuaded him to set off at the original time. 

We all proposed to take our ordinary 12-bores with a good 
supply of cartridges loaded with 3 and 4 shot, with afew 6’s fora 
pigeon if we came across one; but Lang, in addition, intended to 
carry a cherished weapon of his own, a double-barrelled muzzle- 
loading 8-bore, with which he expected to achieve great. results. 
The necessary food and drink were also arranged for, the catering 
being left to Waterhouse, who surpassed himself upon this occasion 
—the basket holding our comestibles being of an enormous size and 
crammed to bursting with sufficient food to stand a three days’ siege. 
However, as Waterhouse said, it was no use attempting to shoot 
with nothing inside you. 

After a few more turns on deck we retired to our respective 
cabins to get a little rest before an early start. I had barely 
dropped off to sleep, or so it seemed to me, when there came a 
bang on my cabin door and the voice of the corporal of the watch 
was heard :— 

“It’s 1.30, sir!” 

‘‘What sort of a morning is it?” I asked, switching on the 
electric light. 

‘Flat, calm, with hardly a breath of wind, sir,” he said. 
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After a hasty stretch I tumbled out of my bunk and began to 
dress. Having donned a few necessary garments I went to see how 
Lang was getting on, and found him in the act of shaving. Why 
he should shave now, when he expected to meet nobody but a 
Chinese coolie, was beyond me; but still, habits of cleanliness are 
so imprinted on his mind that he would not be denied even at this 
early hour. 

I was sitting in his cabin wrestling with a pair of puttees when 
there came a knock at the door. 

‘*Hullo! Who is there?” asked Lang. 

‘* Please, sir,” came the apologetic voice of the corporal of the 
watch, “I cannot get Mr. Waterhouse out, no ’ow. ’E simply 


A NATIVE SAMPAN 


turns over in ’is bunk and goes to sleep agen and tells me to go to 
the d——.” 

Going to his cabin we found the culprit still snoring hard, regard- 
less of the fact that it was now 1.45; so, in spite of his entreaties 
to be left in peace, we dragged the bedclothes off him, and, with the 
assistance of a wet sponge, eventually persuaded him to begin his 
toilet. 

The sampan meanwhile had come alongside, and our guns and 
other impedimenta were taken down the ladder and stowed in her. 
Lang and myself appeared shortly afterwards, Waterhouse arriving 
on the scene half-dressed with his boots in his hand, and our little 
expedition being complete we shoved off. 
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Our two native boatmen, of course, knew no English, but with 
the aid of our Chinese messman, who acted as interpreter, we had 
dinned into their heads the evening before what our intentions were. 
After a pull of about an hour and a half, for there was not sufficient 
wind to use the sail, we came to a narrow stream running between 
two islets, its mud banks sloping up to the dry land for about 30 ft. 
on either side of us. The boathook was stuck in the bottom and 
the sampan made fast to it, and, sitting together under the matting 
canopy over the stern, we brewed some cocoa on our spirit-stove 
while waiting for the dawn. 

Although it was April it was bitterly cold, and the warm liquid 
was very comforting. Towards four o’clock the first signs of dawn 
began to appear in the eastern horizon, and having loaded our guns 
we waited for the advent of the duck. We had to remain in the 
boat, for it was impossible to install ourselves on one of the islands 
on account of the fringe of soft mud; and we sat with our teeth 
chattering and our hands numbed with cold. Soon the morning 
twilight began to appear; still there were no signs of duck, and 
Waterhouse, who is not blessed with a vast amount of patience at 
the best of times, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Why on earth you wanted to drag me out of bed for this, I 
can’t imagine! What about breakfast ?”’ 

I was just about to answer him when a warning sound from one 
of the boatmen arrested my attention. The Chinaman, whose sense 
of hearing was probably keener than our own, had heard something, 
and shortly afterwards we too were able to distinguish the unmis- 
takable whirr of wings. 

Seizing our guns we waited, and although from our position in 
the stream we could not tell whereabouts the birds were or in what 
direction they were travelling, the sound came nearer. Suddenly, 
about thirty yards to the front of us and moving with lightning 
velocity, we saw first one black smudge, then a whole cluster out- 
lined against the deep blue of the sky as the birds sailed across. 

“Bang! bang!” went both barrels of Lang’s gun, followed im- 
mediately afterwards by the sharp reports of Waterhouse’s and my 
own. I distinctly saw the feathers fly from one of my birds, and a 
series of heavy “‘ plops” told us we had killed something. 

Altogether four birds were down—one falling in the stream and 
the others in the mud—and we were well satisfied with the result, 
as the light was very uncertain. We had some difficulty in retriev- 
ing those which had fallen in the mud; but, after sounding with the 
boathook, one of the coolies, wading through it, eventually succeeded 
in picking them up. 

The sky was now gradually lighting up, and within the next 
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half-hour three more flights came over us. In spite of our indifferent 
shooting we managed to get between us another eleven birds. 

By this time the sun was showing over the edges of the distant 
islands and, gathering strength as it rose, warmed our numbed 
bodies in its rays. The day was now too far advanced for the pos- 
sibility of any more flights, so Waterhouse, ever ready with an 
excuse for satisfying the cravings of his appetite, suggested breakfast. 

This meal satisfactorily disposed of, we slipped from our moor- 
ings and proceeded once more into the open water. Within about 
half a mile of us lay a wooded islet, its upper slopes covered with 
trees, and from these to the water's edge stretched a thick tangled 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR DUCK 


mass of scrub and undergrowth. However, as it appeared an ideal 
spot for a pigeon we decided it was worth our while to try it; and, 
having drawn lots as to who should land, it fell upon Waterhouse. 
We put him ashore on the short strip of beach and told him 
we would go round the other side in the boat, in the hopes of 
getting a shot if he put anything up. Before he had gone thirty feet, 
and just as we were rounding the corner, a couple of pigeon flew 
out from some bushes above him. Waterhouse, hopelessly mixed 
up as he was in the undergrowth, had no chance of a shot, but Lang 
and myself fired from the sampan, and both managed to get our 
birds with the first barrel. They fell in the water and were picked 
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up without difficulty. Waterhouse meanwhile informed us that 
there was no chance of his being able to make his way through the 
scrub; so, re-embarking him, we determined to spend the remainder 
of the morning in shooting from the boat. 

It was now close on eight o’clock and the sun was uncommonly 
hot, so much so in fact that we discarded many of our garments. 
In these localities at this time of year the shoveller duck congregate 
in large flocks on the water; and although they are often very wild, 
good bags can be obtained if sufficient care is exercised. It is 
wonderful how soon they recognise the difference between a native 
and an ordinary ship’s boat, and the glint of a gun-barrel will 
generally put them up long before one can get within range. 
Loading our guns and the 8-bore—its charges of powder and shot 
appearing sufficient to sink a battleship—we crouched down in the 
bows, the muzzle of the latter weapon pointing out like a 4°7-gun. 

We had only gone some quarter of a mile from our island 
when Lang, who was scanning the water ahead through his 
binoculars, exclaimed : 

** There’s a flock a point on our starboard bow!” 

Looking through the glasses myself, they appeared as a dense 
black patch on the surface of the water, about a mile off, and 
had apparently not noticed us. The distance gradually grew less; 
and cautioning the boatmen to “ ulo”—as the working of the oar 
over the stern in all native craft is called—with as little noise as 
possible, we decided to fire if they were in range the instant the 
flock rose. 

One hundred and fifty yards, then a hundred—and still they did 
not notice us, but quietly continued feeding; the range was soon 
sixty yards, when we suddenly saw their heads move, and in an 
instant, with a splash and whirr, they were up. 

Waterhouse and myself fired the moment they rose, the sharp 
reports being immediately followed by the deeper note of the 8-bore. 
Lang, who had apparently overloaded his weapon, was knocked off 
his knees by the recoil and subsided in the bottom of the boat, hope- 
lessly mixed up with the basket of food and various cartridge-bags, 
with the gun on top of him. The smoke of the discharge—for the 
age of his weapon compelled him to use black powder—hung on the 
morning air like a pall, and while it was dispersing we reloaded. 
When it cleared away we saw about a dozen duck were down, but 
that several were swimming strongly in the direction of the open 
sea. Leaving the dead where they were, we pursued the wounded 
and eventually, after a chase of about ten minutes and the expendi- 
ture of several more cartridges, succeeded in picking them up. 

Waterhouse meanwhile was stretched out over the bows 
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endeavouring to collar one which was alternately diving and reappear- 
ing. At last, between his gasps, he managed to say : 

*‘T’ve got hold of the blighter, but for heaven’s sake haul me 
back—I’m nearly over the side!” 

We started forward to his assistance, but the sudden movement 
causing the boat to rock finally upset his balance and, with a loud 
exclamation, he disappeared head first into the yellow water. Over- 
come at the sight, Lang and I subsided in the bottom of the boat in 
paroxysms of laughter, while the boatmen were by no means behind- 
hand in their enjoyment of the joke. 

““By Jove!” said Lang, suddenly recovering himself, ‘“‘I do 
believe he’s drowning !”’ 


WE LAND FOR LUNCH 


As he spoke, an arm followed by a shock of red hair and an 
angry red face appeared over the bows. 

‘Here, you fools,” their owner spluttered, “lend us a hand!” 

With streaming eyes and weak with laughter, we went to his 
assistance and managed to haul him in, finding him with the cause 
of all the commotion firmly clutched in his disengaged hand. He 
was certainly very wet and unhappy; but the sun, which was getting 
hotter every moment, soon dried him—while he abused us in no 
measured terms for our unkind mirth. 

Returning to the place from which the duck had risen, we 
picked up eight more birds; and this made our total bag for the 
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morning six and a half couple of duck and a pair of pigeon. This 
was the only flock we saw the whole morning; and after cruising 
about till noon in the hope of sighting some more, we eventually 
decided to have lunch and return to the ship. 

We landed on a small island for the meal, during the course of 
which Waterhouse discarded those of his garments which were still 
wet; after having dried these we embarked, and a two hours’ sail 
took us on board. Our bag, although nothing very magnificent, was 
not bad for a first attempt; and we were particularly pleased when 


THE RETURN TO THE SHIP 


the parties who had been shooting in the marshes came on board 
with a couple and a half of duck and one miserable pigeon between 
them. Their clothes were covered with mud, and they themselves 
were hot and bad-tempered—and their annoyance, when they heard 
of what we had got, was obvious. 

This little expedition of ours was the first of many similar 
excursions in which I subsequently took part. And although, 
perhaps, the sport provided by the Chinese duck would not satisfy 
some English sportsmen, it forms, none the less, a great recreation 
for the British Naval officer whose ship visits the islands of Chusan. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LONDON TO 
MANCHESTER FLIGHT 


BY R. P. HEARNE 


No event in the history of aviation has been productive of such 
important effects as the contest organised by the Daily Mail for the 
flight between London and Manchester. Whilst it was anticipated 
that several attempts would be made for the prize of £10,000 this 
year, and whilst it was believed by experts that the feat could be 
accomplished, it has all come to pass in so sudden ad dramatic a 
fashion as to create general amazement. 

To the public, and indeed to all but a very few in the British 
Isles, the accomplishment of the flight from. London to Manchester 
has been a revelation. It was preceded by the remarkable feat of 
Mr. Claude Grahame-White when he made his first attempt; and 
then we had M. Paulhan’s triumphal journey, concurrently with 
the second attempt of Mr. Grahame-White, a few days later. 

It is only after mature deliberation on the features of these 
achievements that we can weigh their true importance, and thus 
lead up to the many results which may be anticipated to follow. 
In the hurry and scramble of the actual trials many fine points 
were left unnoted, and hence it is very desirable that they should 
be fully analysed. 

Of prime importance is it to observe that these flights were 
made at short notice in a most unsuitable month, and that the 
actual weather conditions all through were far from favourable. 
This goes to prove how much the aeroplane has increased in relia- 
bility, and what confidence it has given to aviators. Mr. Grahame- 
White in his first attempt named a specified time, and he set 
out punctually in accordance with his programme, although the 
weather was not at all promising. M. Paulhan encountered delays 
in getting his machine to the starting-point; and I was witness 
myself to the fact that it was unpacked, built up, and flown on the 
same day. 

This particular instance is one of the most striking proofs of 
advancement in the construction of aerial machines, and it enables 
us to gain some idea of the state of affairs which will be reached in 
the next few years. All through the day M. Paulhan and his few 
assistants laboured at the delicate task of building up the machine. 
The aviator, helped by Mr. Henry Farman, attended to every vital 
function personally, and much of his success is due to the fact that 
he is a skilled engineer, and thoroughly understood every detail 
of the motor and the aeroplane. 

Various delays occurred, and the wind blew with considerable 
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freshness all day. Yet M. Paulhan never took note of the weather, 
but worked on determinedly. Late in the afternoon all was ready, 
and the engine was started. It was a little obdurate until it 
became warm, and then it was run for a few minutes at full speed. 
Shortly afterwards the pilot took his seat in the machine, the engine 
was again tried for some minutes, and without further testing he 
took the air. After two circuits M. Paulhan started on the great 
flight, and so with no further trial he set out to accomplish the 
hazardous journey to Lichfield, 117 miles away, without a stop. 

For a motor car to be brought piecemeal in a box from France, 
and be built up in a field in England, and then be taken out to 
make a non-stop run of 117 miles that evening at an average speed 
of over forty miles an hour, would be a very fine achievement in 
engineering; and that this has been accomplished with such a new 
and delicate instrument as an aeroplane is truly wonderful. 

Mr. Grahame-White had completed the repairs to his machine 
earlier in the day, but the wind was so strong at his station that he 
decided not to start that evening, and he was under the misappre- 
hension that M. Paulhan would also defer the attempt. He thus 
sought some much-needed sleep. News of M. Paulhan’s start 
reached him when the Frenchman had been an hour in the air, 
for unfortunately the starting-places were many miles apart, and 
there was no direct communication between them. Aroused from 
his sleep, Mr. Grahame-White at once decided to set off in pursuit ; 
and within twenty minutes after giving the order to get the machine 
ready he was circling in the sky. 

Here again we have a very interesting proof of the serviceability 
of the aeroplane as an emergency instrument; and it is but a 
question of time for the machine to be available for work as quickly 
as the modern motor car. To the military expert this point is 
vitally important, and we can look to the period when an army will 
have its noiseless flotilla of aeroplanes which can take the air within 
five minutes of analarm, and be speeding off in any desired direction 
at fifty or sixty miles an hour. As an emergency vehicle the flying 
machine will thus under most conditions even beat the motor car or the 
special train; for, in war time especially, it would be the exception 
to find unimpeded roads or rails on which high speeds could be made 
by land locomotives. Warfare will assuredly have new terrors and 
new possibilities when these ubiquitous vessels of the air come into use. 

High winds and a slower machine prevented the Englishman 
from overhauling his rival, and he had to descend after a flight of 
sixty miles in a troublesome wind. M. Paulhan was more fortunate, 
and more skilful, for he flew 117 miles, and then came down only 
because his fuel was exhausted. His descent was nearly being 
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tragical, for flying at low altitude when his petrol ran out he had to 
choose as landing-place a narrow field surrounded by many obstruc- 
tions. By dint of very clever steering he effected a safe descent in 
this confined space, where a man of less experience and skill would 
assuredly have been wrecked. 

Now we come to the most exciting incident of the whole 
contest. Fired with the desire of overhauling his rival at all costs, 
Mr. Grahame-White took out his machine at 2.50 a.m. next 
morning, when it was still quite dark. He tells us that he could 
hardly see the ends of the planes, and when his machine left the 
ground it was a veritable leap into the dark. His only guides were 
a few lights on the railway line, and the headlamps of distant motor 
cars. Later he found a goods train on its way to Rugby, and this 
enabled him to take his course without error. This was the first 
night-journey accomplished on an aeroplane; and whilst if it had 
ended disastrously the feat would have been dubbed fool-hardy, it 
must in all fairness be set down as yet another proof of the extra- 
ordinary capabilities of the aeroplane in skilled hands. 

It is but in the natural course of events to expect that in a 
few years’ time night-journeys by aeroplane will be frequent, and 
that daring and skilled men will be able to flit through the sky 
without being observed. Here again we have a detail of the utmost 
importance from the military standpoint, and I dwell purposely 
on this phase of the subject as there is urgent need that our 
military authorities should be fully cognisant of it. Much impetus 
has been given to the aeronautical movement from the growing 
conviction that very soon aerial vessels will be of great importance 
in warfare; and long before the aeroplane will have any real 
commercial value it will have proved indispensable for naval and 
military purposes. 

It is evident that aeroplanes cannot be built continually as mere 
instruments of sport, nor can we expect that the many valuable 
prizes that have been offered will be repeated when the original 
trophies are won. Inventors and constructors are, in effect, 
anticipating that aerial navigation will in due course become of 
national importance, and expert opinion favours the idea that 
warlike uses for the aeroplane will be found long before it can be 
commercially employed. I have therefore drawn conclusions from 
the London to Manchester flight with a view to tracing their 
bearing on the military problem, this being the first goal to be 
reached. Here it might also be observed that both men used the 
London and North-Western Railway line as a guide; and that the 
Frenchman lost very little time by taking a wrong course is evidenced 
by his high average speed. This would suggest that aviators after 
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a little practice will be able to carry out journeys with great accuracy, 
by using similar landmarks. 

The entire contest was conducted without mishap to the two 
men engaged, and it is safe to say that M. Paulhan’s feat has 
immensely advanced the confidence of the public in the aeroplane. 
It has also given new spirit to the other men, and it will hasten on 
progress in many ways. But we must not overlook some further 
features of the affair itself. Probably no man but M. Paulhan 
could have won the prize on that day; for, in addition to ripe 
experience, there was required an amount of stamina and daring not 
too frequently met with. Then, again, the Frenchman was un- 
doubtedly lucky, for he set out on a day which was more favour- 
able to him than those preceding it or subsequent to it. In his 
weather he was even more fortunate than Mr. Grahame- White, and 
the extra speed of his new machine made a good deal of difference 
also in fighting the wind. 

Despite all his training, M. Paulhan was utterly exhausted 
after his four hours’ aerial journey, and here we see another 
indication that a less-experienced man would have failed. The 
intense cold affected M. Paulhan on his unprotected machine, and 
aeroplanes will have to be radically altered if long journeys are to 
be made feasible for the average aviator. But he was perhaps most 
troubled by the nerve strain. So gusty and treacherous was the 
opposing wind that he could hardly for a moment take his hand off 
the control lever which works the balancing device; and all through 
the flight he was called upon to keep up a terrible struggle with 
the elements, in which his skill was tested to the utmost. The 
slightest blunder would have been attended with serious consequences. 

He was exhausted, too, from the sheer strain of holding the 
lever and working it without relief. Until aeroplanes have auto- 
matic balancing devices this struggle must always go on in unfavour- 
able weather, and only men of exceptional skill and endurance 
can win through it. Hence there is absolute and immediate need 
for an apparatus which will in some degree relieve the aviator of 
the mental and physical strain now set up in keeping his machine 
from being overthrown by the wind. 

Increased engine-power and higher speed will to some extent 
ameliorate the conditions, but, nevertheless, the aeroplane cannot 
become really practicable until the present system of manual 
control is rendered less arduous. Thus in speed, design, and 
general arrangements, the aeroplane of to-day is open to many 
improvements; but proof is now abundant that such developments 
are feasible, and we may soon expect flying machines which will 
render aerial travel far safer and speedier than at present. 
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PILOT CUTTER ENTERING ILFRACOMBE HARBOUR IN A GALE OF WIND 
(Photograph by Batten, Ilfracombe) 


PILOT-BOAT RACING 
BY NOEL T. METHLEY 


To write of Pilot-boat Racing at the present time might seem to 
the uninitiated to be almost an anachronism. The words “ pilot 
boat”? nowadays call up visions of a smart Trinity House yacht and 
of a dignified brass-bound officer, who boards the liner off the Nab. 
Racing would be quite out of their line, and as a matter of fact the 
modern system of duty “ by rota” has eliminated any such competi- 
tion from this ancient and most honourable profession. 

There is one remote corner of our seaboard, however, where 
the old methods prevail and where each man works for his own 
hand, in his own boat, as his fathers did before him. It is high 
time that these pilot cutters of the Bristol Channel found a chroni- 
cler. Before very long they will themselves be but a memory, 
and it will be too late then to compile their records. Even now 
they are a survival in the eyes of many—a survival of the times 
when economy and speed were not the only factors in the struggle 
for existence, the times when individual knowledge and efficiency 
were not so hopelessly discounted by the blessings of co-operation 
as they are to-day. Let us therefore rake up what memories we 
can; and since they would fill a book if all were recorded, we must 
confine ourselves to a single phase and bear witness to the merits of 
the fast boats and their noted exploits. 
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The relations of the amateur and the professional are always a 
fruitful source of discussion. In dealing with pilot-boat racing we 
look at it under an entirely new aspect. The vexed question, as a 
rule, is that of the amateur who becomes a professional in all but 
name. 

Now we have to deal with the professional who frankly becomes 
an amateur in his own calling. For the profession of the Bristol 
Channel pilot is essentially to race his boat. If he were not 
prepared to do so it would be very few big steamers that would fly 
the little red and white flag that is the visible sign of his individual 
presence aboard. He cannot afford to loaf around the roadsteads 
or to dodge for ever under shortened canvas seeking for a job. 
No, he must race fast and he must race far if he is to earn a 
decent living, year in and year out, summer and winter, storm and 
shine. 

I call to mind a race that took place not very long ago which 
illustrates well the way in which this business has to be conducted. 
A large vessel was expected at a Channel port of such a comfortable 
size that the owners of three cutters found it worth their while to 
hasten to the south of Ireland in order to secure her. A fourth 
cutter arrived at the home port twenty-four hours later, and sailed 
again on the same tide in the hope of coming up with them. She 
found the other contestants at anchor in a sheltered bay awaiting 
the arrival of their quarry. They were on the point of putting to 
sea again to continue the chase. The fourth pilot gave them some 
hours’ start, and then, relying upon his superior knowledge, or 
perhaps instinct, he weighed anchor and beat them all. He alone 
secured the prize, the others returned disconsolate. Seeing that 
so many factors besides skill and speed enter into the contests of 
their working life, it is not to be wondered at that the pilots wel- 
come an opportunity of pitting their boats against one another 
under perfectly equal conditions. Asa rule, luck bulks too big to 
admit of a fair comparison of the cutters’ powers, and business 
competition does not countenance such amenities as time allowances 
or sailing conditions. 

It is with these set races under proper rules that we have now 
to deal. It were well at first to give the reader some idea of the 
size and general features of the boats themselves. They are all 
able and sturdy cutters of great beam and light draught. Their 
lines have been evolved by generations of owners who knew inti- 
mately the conditions under which they had to sail. They have 
good underwater body, with well-rounded midship sections and full 
garboards, so that they lie well on their legs in the half-tide harbours 
of the Bristol Channel. In size they vary from 30 to 40 tons. 
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They are decked, with roomy cockpits, which afford good shelter 
in heavy weather. They are now all cutter-rigged, but curiously 
enough on the Welsh side they are invariably spoken of as yawls. 
That was the rig many years ago, and the name sticks. To add to 
the confusion of terms the Bristol men call their large rowing-boats 
yawls, just as their forefathers did a century and a half ago. The 
pilot boats are mostly built at Pill on the Bristol river, at Cardiff, 
or at Port Leven in Cornwall; but of late years some owners have 
gone farther afield and introduced new types with cutaway bows or 
rockered keels. The vast majority, however, have a straight stem 
and short counter, and lie dry on an almost even keel. 


PILOT BOATS RACING IN A GALE OF WIND AT’ CARDIFF 
(Photograph by Kitchin, Cardiff) 


Some fifteen years ago the fastest boats were provided with 
whole suits of racing sails, and carried long booms, stretching far 
over the counter. That was when the sport was at its zenith. 
Since then it has been for a long time neglected, and now that it is 
revived they race under their working canvas. 

The following yarn was told me years ago by one of the senior 
Cardiff pilots, and it vividly illustrates not only the strenuousness 
of the conditions under which they sometimes compete, but also 
the dangers which they are liable to encounter in the ordinary 
pursuit of their calling. It occurred at a regatta at Ilfracombe 
on the North Devon coast in August of 1890. The following 
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cutters entered: Polly (Pilot J. Williams), Frances (Pilot David 
James), L. ¥. ¥. (Pilot Lewis Jones), Lily and May (Pilot David 
Francis), and Excel (Pilot A. Woodward). They started under 
excellent weather conditions with a moderate breeze, their course 
taking them along the land to the westward. When about half the 
distance had been covered there were indications of a slight change 
of wind, but nothing serious was anticipated. Those who know the 
coast will recall that wicked-looking headland with the ominous 
name of “The Morte.” The outlying rock has brought many a 
good ship to an untimely end. 

It was off this head that a squall struck them from the north- 


BARRY PILOT CUTTER ‘‘FAITH”’ 


west. Excel had just gybed, and the topsail halliards had been let 
go preparatory to shortening canvas. Seeing what was coming, her 
owner kept the foresheet to windward, and hove-to to get sail off 
her as quickly as possible. As he put the helm hard down the wind 
came with hurricane force. One of the hands was in the act of 
letting go the main halliards. In a second he was afloat with the 
rope all foul of him. ~ Another who was standing on the lee sheer- 
pole disappeared under water, but managed to keep his hold. Excel 
recovered quickly from the first blow and came up to the wind. 
She shook the water from her decks, and those aboard began to 
look about for the other cutters. As the drift of the squall cleared 
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they were able to make out to leeward the hulls of two of them, 
dismasted and helpless. They were close to the Morte Stone, and 
four-and-twenty lives were in instant jeopardy unless help could be 
brought to them at once. 

The crew of the Excel lost no time. First a heavy tow rope had 
to be brought up and ranged on deck. Then their own gear must 
be cleared and sail shortened. As they neared the Frances, which 
was in the more immediate danger, they saw that they had embarked 
on no easy undertaking. A tremendous sea was running on Morte 
Stone and the other boat was close handy to the rock. The mass 
of wreckage on the weather side made it impossible to approach her. 
Pilot Woodward therefore decided to go between the rock and the 


CARDIFF PILOT CUTTER ‘'FROLIC’’ AND NEWPORT CUTTER ‘‘ALPHA”’ RACING 


lee side of the dismasted vessel. It was a terrible risk to take, but 
the result justified it. No one could say afterwards whether they 
had actually had water over the Stone, or whether they were carried 
over on the top of a huge sea. Be that as it may, they did not 
touch, and when the danger was astern they were fast to the Frances 
and the tow rope held. Their work was not yet finished, for the 
L.F.F. still remained to be picked up, and she herself was not a cable 
distant from the reef. Her crew, however, had their own rope 
ready, and it was soon aboard and fast. It was no time now for 
shortened canvas. Every stitch was packed on to the Excel. The 
tide was ebbing, and each minute was of the utmost value if she 
were to save water into Ilfracombe Harbour with her heavy tow. 
¥ V2 
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Fortunately the tug-boat Falcon and the Lily and May came to 
their assistance off Bull Point. These relieved Excel of the L.F.7., 
but she continued to tow the Frances, and the two boats grounded 
in Ilfracombe Harbour as they came round the stone pier. They 
had just saved their water in. Thus did a friendly race for a coveted 
prize end in a grim contest for very existence against the powers of 
wind and tide. So far, however, as the competitors were concerned 
it was ail in the day’s work. It is the race that is famous. Had 
the incident occurred at any other time it would be perhaps forgot- 
ten, or the yarn would be told as one among a host of others of 
equal risk and labour. 


CARDIFF AND BARRY PILOT CUTTER ‘f MARGUERITE’’ RACING AT PENARTH 


Another race that is often spoken of took place some years ago 
at aregatta at Penarth. It blew a gale, but the cutters ran under 
whole mainsails. As they rounded to the wind at the first mark 
they felt its full force. On board one vessel at least no time was 
wasted. They could not wait to heave-to and lower the sail. A 
wire reef pennant was rove, and two reefs were taken down by sheer 
strength. I believe that twelve hands were carried on this par- 
ticular occasion, so there was no lack of power on the tackle. 

It was soon afterwards that, for some reason or other, the sport 
began to languish, and for many years there was no racing of any 
note. Of late, however, it has come again into strong favour. 
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Prizes for pilot-boat races are being offered at all the local regattas. 
In 1907 there was some very good racing. The spirit of competi- 
tion ran high during that season, and keen interest was taken in the 
chances of the favourite vessels. 

The race at Cardiff Regatta contrasts strongly with the one 
described above. There were no fewer than nine starters, and 
among them again was [vances (Pilot David James). Each boat 
sailed on its merits. There were no time allowances, and the course 
was one to try them on every point of sailing. This time, also, they 
started under excellent conditions, with a good sailing breeze; but 
off Minehead they lost their wind. In Porlock Bay they were 


‘FAITH "’ 


absolutely becalmed, and there they drifted for the rest of that day 
and for the whole of the ensuing night. 

The committee boat was our old friend the tug-boat Falcon, 
and her passengers suggested postponement to a more convenient 
and breezy season. It was finally decided, however, to see it 
through, and the committee was obliged to remain in attendance 
and to make the best of a bad job. The tide bore a larger share in 
fetching the cutters home than did the wind, and the race was not 
concluded until about 7.30 on the following morning. Marguerite 
was the winner. She is owned by Pilot Trott, and has been for 
many years one of the best known among the fast vessels. She 
was built at Pill near Bristol by E. Rowles. Recently she has been 
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provided with an auxiliary motor. Hope (Pilot S. Davies) was 
second, and Faith (Pilot S. Harwood) third. The last-named boat 
was built and designed by Mr. H. Clayton of Penarth. This cutter, 
Faith, was the winner of the handicap race at Nw, -.t Regatta 
during the same season. It was the first time that a prize had been 
offered at Newport for twenty years. Hope was again second, and 
among others that did well were Alpha (Pilots W. Prosser and 
W. J. Davies) and Spray (Pilot J. Phillips) the scratch boat. Alpha 
is something of an importation, having been built at Fleetwood. 
She is of a very different type from the general run of the Bristol 
Channel boats, having a rockered keel and drawing much more 
water aft than forward. 

The pilots themselves form a somewhat close community ; in 
fact the Bristol men have practically all been born and bred at a 
little village called Pill, at the mouth of the Avon. The conditions 
of service vary at the different ports, but the general rule is that the 
boys are apprenticed at an early age on board one or other of the 
boats. After serving their time they put in a year or more at sea, 
and return to the cutters as paid hands or westwardmen. They 
then submit themselves for examination in due course. The life is 
a hard one. Winter sailing in a seaway exposed to the full force of 
the Atlantic gales is no yachting cruise. The risks are many and 


the comforts few. It takes a good man to dare the dangers and to 
sustain the hardships. When the time comes, and perhaps it soon 
will, to abolish the cutters altogether, a hard school will be done 
away with, but a school that turns out able men and the finest 
sailers of small craft that can anywhere be found. 
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“EVENING 


BY W. H. ADAMS 


NoT many years ago, when officials in West Africa were young 
unmarried men, and before the white lady had made her advent on 
the coast, money was cheap. Salaries were paid monthly in hard 
cash. They had to be drawn. There were no banks in which to keep 
them, and but little on which to spend them. It was a matter of 
course for a dozen officials to foregather at noon on the last day of 
the month, each with a canvas bag containing anything from 
twenty-five to seventy pounds in florins, shillings, and sixpences. 
Hard cash was plentiful, cumbrous, and difficult to look after. 
It changed hands mostly per cards and bets. The prudent won; 
the foolish lost, but were pleased at having had a gamble. Very 
seldom was there any soreness. 

One twenty-fifth of January the Magistrate sat in his cart on 
the beach at ‘Accra, the capital of the Gold Coast. At his feet was 
a bag containing forty pounds in florins, which sum represented 
his labours of the past month. With a cigarette between his 
fingers he watched his friend the Sheriff, who, in the stern of a surf- 
boat, was slowly approaching the shore; towing behind him an 
enormous horse. Fortunately the surf that day was quite quiet and 
the Sheriff made fair progress, but he had along way tocome. The 
steamer which had brought the horse tooted feebly and meandered 
off down the coast. The other surf-boats had finished landing their 
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cargo, and their crews joined the crowd on the beach, obstructing the 
Magistrate’s view. 

Presently the Sheriff's boat bumped the sand, and with an air of 
triumph he stepped ashore. Ignoring both the crowd and his friend 
he began, with the aid of his horse-boy and the excited natives, to 
haul in the horse. 

The animal was cramped from a month’s confinement in a 
small box, during which time it had never been combed or brushed ; 
it was tired, too, with its swim, and the Magistrate agreed with the 
interested native gentleman who described it as ‘‘a melancholy 
steed.” It stood with drooping head and its four legs wide apart, 
dripping with sea-water. Then it sneezed. The Sheriff patted 
it, and giving the halter to the horse-boy, approached the Magis- 
trate. 

* Hullo!” he said; * finished Court ?”’ 

The Magistrate nodded. 

“‘Heard you were landing something,” he said, “‘and came 
down to see. What is it?” 

‘* What’s what ?” said the Sheriff. 

“Why, that thing you’ve just pulled out of the sea?” 

“Stop your fooling,” growled the Sheriff, sourly. ‘‘ That’s my 
new horse, you idiot. Just come out. What do you think of 
him?” 

“‘ Think !” returned the Magistrate, warmly. ‘“‘ Why, I think you 
are wonderful! I think as the Governor thought the other day, 
when you stood the refractory prisoner in the corner and made the 
others laugh at him, that your talents are likely to be wasted here. 
See now! You pull a monster out of the sea and call it a horse; 
and now one looks at it, it is something like one. I think you are 

wonderful !” 

The Sheriff would have replied to his friend’s badinage, but 
there came a stir in the crowd and a shouting. The new arrival 
had recovered a little, and, irritated by the hustling, broke loose and 
lumbered away along the sand with something of the stiff action of 

the giraffe, giving an occasional kick and hoist of his hind-quarters. 

The Sheriff swore. 

“Never mind,” said the Magistrate, soothingly. ‘‘ Your boys 

are here and they'll soon catch him. Come up to my bungalow.” 
The Sheriff climbed into his friend’s cart, and without speaking 
they trundled off along the narrow street, past the stores and native 
rum-shops. The Magistrate was seized on the way with little fits 
of sniggering which greatly annoyed the Sheriff, who was prepared 
to be proud of his horse. After they had gone half a mile he could 
stand it no longer. 
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‘€T don’t know why you are making such an ass of yourself,’’ he 
began. ‘‘If you are laughing at my horse——”’ 

“ Then it 7s one!” interrupted the Magistrate. 

**T say if you are jeering at him he’ll beat anything you’ve 
got!” 

“*T don’t ride,” said the Magistrate. 

**You can’t,’’ sneered the Sheriff. 

“‘T used to hunt at home,” said the Magistrate, with an air. 

“Hunt what?” asked the Sheriff. ‘‘ You can’t ride anything 
but that old rattletrap of a bicycle the niggers laugh at so.” 

The Magistrate flushed. The bicycle in those years was almost 
unknown to West Africa. His was the only one on the Gold Coast. 
It was very different from the beautiful machines now made, and had 
fallen into the sea on arrival and had since been neglected. Still, it 
could go, and the Magistrate was proud of it. 

“‘T would sooner have my bicycle than your horse,” he said, 
shortly. 

‘‘ My horse isn’t falling to pieces,’’ said the Sheriff, pressing his 
advantage. 

“IT don’t know that,” said the Magistrate. ‘‘ Here he is with 
the crowd. Look at him!” 

The horse came clattering up, plunging and pulling at the halter, 
dragging the small horse-boy off his feet. The native population 
pursued, hitting it with palm branches. A very black gentleman 
clothed in spotless white, hearing the uproar, rushed from his hut, to 
be at once knocked down and trampled on. All this the Sheriff 
viewed with appreciation, considering that it indicated mettle on 
the part of his steed, and the Magistrate remarked on the general 
colour of the picture. 

**T shall lead him home myself,” the Sheriff announced, when he 
had somewhat calmed the horse. ‘‘ Good-bye, and you had better 
spend the morning cleaning up your old rattletrap,” he added, as he 
led the horse away. 

‘*Mine’s better than the one you have hold of,” cried the 
Magistrate. ‘‘ Look here! I'll race my rattletrap against yours for 
what you like.” 

‘Done! ” shouted the Sheriff; but at that moment the horse 
pulled him off his feet, and the Sheriff, the horse, and the mob 
disappeared round a corner. 

There was really but oneroad in Accra. It ran from the landing- 
place up to the Castle where the Governor lived. Then it turned at 
right angles and ran across the plains up into the Aburi hills. The 
Cantonments were built alongside the Aburi road, and quite 
lately the Government had built a cross road over the plains, 
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cutting the angle, and linking the Cantonments to the town with- 
out going round by the Castle. This last road was two and a half 
miles long, and had been built by clearing the scrub, digging two 
deep ditches, and piling the earth upin between. For the first 
mile it ran up a gentle rise, then continued on the flat for a quarter 
of a mile more, and then ran sharply down into the Cantonments, 
which could be seen quite plainly from the top of the hill. It was 
14 ft. wide, and the earth being a bright red, it shone on the 
dull green plain as a chalk road shines over an English down; 
but it shone red instead of white. The plain held thousands of 
inhabitants, animals and reptiles, though nothing of any size. In 
the rains the road cracked and crumbled into the ditches, but now 
it was dry and hard enough. 

Exactly a month after the landing of the horse—for that 
period had by consent been allowed the animal to recruit—a 
large crowd of Europeans and natives collected at the Accra end 
of the cross-road leading to the Cantonments. The Magistrate was 
holding his bicycle. He wore a flannel shirt and knickers, and as the 
day was blazing hot, a large round sun-hat., To him approached the 
Colonial Chaplain, an individual who was supposed never to go to 
sleep except on Sundays. He waved a white flag in one hand and 
a paper in the other. 

“‘* Conditions of the contest’! he began, pompously. “ ‘ Mr. 
Stewart’s horse Rufus against Mr. Ambrose’s bicycle Rattletrap. 
Owners up. Bicycle half-mile start. Finish at Cantonments. {10a 
side.’ Better get on now, the Sheriff’s coming. Go to where a 
boy is standing with a flag, and when I drop this flag here, start. 
Understand ? ”’ 

The Magistrate nodded, and wheeled his rickety machine up 
the sloping road. He soon found the flag-boy, and stopped. The 
slope was steeper than he had thought. The sea looked a long way 
below. The gun sounded from the fort, and the smoke from the 

English mail-boat showed up against the white sky-line. Then he 
saw the Sheriff and the horse, with a crowd of Europeans and 
natives, at the starting-place. He saw the Sheriff in full racing 
costume—scarlet jacket and black cap, and then he tried to 
remember whose colours it was that the Sheriff had appropriated. 
He saw the rider get into the saddle and turn the horse’s head in 
his direction. He saw the Chaplain raise his flag, and as it 
dropped and before the shouts from below reached him, he jumped 
into his seat and made for the crest at top speed. 

He had not gone fifty yards when off flew the left pedal. 
Luckily the rising ground had kept down the pace, so instead of 

following the machine into the ditch he merely fell on the road. He 
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pulled the bicycle out and picked up the pedal, but he could not find 
the fastening nut. He recognised his chance had gone, and drew 
aside to let the horse go by; but he heard no sound of hoofs, and 
looking back, to his great delight, saw the Sheriff tearing across 
the plain towards the town, leaning back and hauling at his 
horse’s head with both hands. When he let go with one hand to 
use his whip, Rufus kicked and almost unseated him, and the 
Magistrate felt sure that he had no spurs. Behind the Sheriff 
stretched a long line of shouting natives. 

Much cheered, the Magistrate produced a long bit of string and 
some wire, and began to make fast the pedal. It would not revolve, 
but if he could but reach the downward slope that would not matter, 
the machine could run that bit fast enough. The Sheriff had 
reached the starting-place by the time the pedal was secured, 
and from the horse’s action it was plain that it was now being 
ridden with spurs. The result so far had been that the bicycle 
had gained a hundred yards but had a pedal that would not 
revolve, while the horse had completely lost its temper but was 
now more under control. The Magistrate jumped up and started 
off again. 

The fixed pedal and the rise made progress very difficult. Still, 
he had but a short distance to traverse to reach the top. He bent 
over the handle-bars and pushed with all his might. His head was 
bursting and he could not see, but he thought he heard the hoofs 
and he certainly heard the shouts of the natives. Then suddenly 
the wheels revolved more easily and the strain relaxed. He had 
reached the crest of the rise. 

He heard behind him a sound like a rushing wind, and he 
looked back. There was the horse and its rider, the scarlet jacket 
bellying in the wind. But before him at the bottom of the slope 
lay the white Cantonments. He had but to put up his feet and 
rush down with ever-increasing speed. So as the Sheriff screamed, 
‘*Get out of my way!” he put up his feet and let the bicycle run. 

The slope was steep and his speed increased. Low trees and 
bushes slipped past him, the road before him was empty right away 
to the goal, but he was dimly aware of a solitary figure crouching 
low behind a small fan-palm. The pace at which he was going 
precluded his hearing anything of the Sheriff. He could see the 
soldiers in the Cantonments—when for the second time that day 
disaster overtook him. A rotten foot-rest broke. He made a wild 
clutch at the brakes, lost his balance, then pitched on to the road. 
It was a miracle that he was not killed, but he was not even badly 
hurt. He was able to realise that his chance was again gone, and 
crawled off the road to give free passage to the thundering Sheriff. 
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That gentleman, however, seemed fated not to profit by the bicycle’s 
misfortunes. As the yellow horse passed the little fan-palm it 
screamed and bounded high into the heavens. The Sheriff turned 
himself into an aeroplane. The Magistrate held his breath. The 
horse descended and rolled into the ditch. The Sheriff returning to 
earth, bounced from the road and followed the horse, and in the 
ditch they both lay quiet. 

The Magistrate reached them just as the first of the pursuing 
spectators appeared against the sky-line. With their assistance 
he removed the unfortunates from the ditch. The horse soon 
recovered. In his past life he had not been unaccustomed to fall. 
He shook himself and turned dismally head to wind. The Sheriff's 
recovery took longer, but not until he was able to express himself 
did the Magistrate remount, and with one pedal fixed and one leg 
dangling, descended cautiously, with both brakes hard on, sore 
and bruised, into the friendly haven of the Cantonments. 

Three nights later the Magistrate gave a dinner, or, as he chose 
to call it, a banquet, in honour of his victory. The Sheriff, with his 
head bound up, faced his host, whose arm was ina sling. The 
former was in a wretched temper, his spleen being caused, not by 
the loss of money, but by his horse’s loss of prestige, and by the 
accident which had lost him the race and for which he was quite at 
a loss to account ; and most especially by the Magistrate's pitying 
air. His mood was rendered blacker by the Magistrate's conceit in 
giving a dinner to himself. He sneered at his host as he sat down 
and made remarks about the food. The solids at a big Gold Coast 
dinner are open to criticism, but the liquids are not. The Sheriff 
smoked many cigarettes, continually quenched his thirst and jeered 
at the eatables, remarking that a man who had taken a tenner off 
him might have surely found something fit to eat. The guests with 
whom he was popular in vain tried to rally him. His host, seeing 
that he even refused to join in the songs, lost patience and jumped 
to his feet. 

‘Look at him!”’ he said, pointing at the Sheriff with a cigarette. 
**Can’t take a defeat. I propose his health and better luck to him 
next time. Here’s his health and the health of his old hair-trunk 
too!’ And the Magistrate laughed and drained his glass. 

The Sheriff's health was drunk with a heartiness that ought to 
have pleased him. He rose. ‘‘I drink to our host,” he said, ‘‘ and 
his bicycle. As I and my horse can’t beat them we must be a 
rotten couple. Not fit to live!’ and he sat down and emptied 
his tumbler. 

The Magistrate felt the Sheriff's rudeness very much. After all, 
it was not his fault if the latter had fallen off. The night was black 
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and very hot, the wine had been cool, and the whiskies-and-soda 
delicious. He forgot the pain in his arm. 

* Aren’t you satisfied,” he cried, upsetting histumbler. ‘‘ You're 
not? Then I'll give youanother chance! I’ll race you in go-carts. 
Here and now. Down tothe prison. Tenner a side!” 

The Sheriff rushed to the veranda rail, his annoyance gone. 
‘* Bottle o’ Beer!” he shouted into the darkness. 

To each official on the Coast was allotted a go-cart. It was 
heavier than a ’ricksha and had a pole instead of shafts. Three 
Kroo boys were allotted to each cart—one to hold the pole, two to 
push behind. They had weird, curious names, bestowed at the 
fancy of their masters. Thus when the Sheriff shouted “ Bottle o’ 
Beer,” he was not calling for more drink, but for his head cart-boy. 

The road to the prison was broad enough for a couple of carts 
to run abreast, and the distance was a mile. For the first half- 
mile it was bare and open, then it ran between rows of stunted 
tamarisk trees blown sideways by the trade wind. It was pitch 
dark under the trees, but the rest of the way the stars gave suff- 
cient light. Beyond the trees the road ran through the open for 
another quarter of a mile, and then into the town past the police 
station to the prison. 

The Magistrate’s compound became a sea of tossing lights as 
the boys lit their lamps and dragged up their carts to enable their 
masters to followthe race. The news spread, and other carts rushed 
up from many bungalows. There were thirty carts each with its 
three boys ready to follow the Sheriff and the Magistrate. 

‘**An even sovereign on our noble host,” cried a merchant, 
pushing his way to his cart, and at evens the race started. The 
two racing carts took a clear fifty yards start of the rest, and the 
Magistrate and Sheriff, without troubling to throw a coat over 
their dress clothes, started. 

The Magistrate possessed one huge boy call Josiah, who was 
considered the best pole-boy in Accra, but the two behind were 
rather inferior. The Sheriff's three, headed by Bottle o’ Beer, were 
good and fairly equal. They ran therefore side by side down the 
open road at a high speed. Behind came the shouting guests, their 
lamps swinging as the lights of a fishing fleet, and the boys jostling 
and swearing. Luckily the road was deserted, but a belated native 
screamed and ran and hid in terror till daybreak. They entered the 
thick shadows beneath the tamarisk trees neck and neck, and here 
Josiah the big pole-boy, who had been doing all the work of his cart, 
deceived by the darkness, swerved and ran across the road. The 
Magistrate’s cart was forced against a tree, where it upset, and he 
was thrown violently out and rolled on by the Sheriff. Both their 
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lamps went out, and before they could disentangle themselves they 
were overwhelmed by the pursuing carts, which in their turn were 
upset and run into. The dark road was filled with fallen, screaming 
Kroo boys and their angry masters. 

The Sheriff was the first to extricate himself from the mass of 
broken lamps and carts. He resumed the race with only two boys; 
the third was prone with a broken ankle. A blue light shone a little 
way off against a white wall. It marked the police station, and just 
beyond it was the prison. He felt that he was within a hundred 
yards of this ten pounds at any rate. In front of the police station 
the road widened considerably. Bottle o’ Beer spurted, and the 
Sheriff stood up to hurl back a jeer at the wrecked carts, when he 
heard a voice challenge, ‘‘ Where your light, you cart?” A dim 
figure ran out from the gateway, and he realised he was in the hands 
of the native police. 

The lamp being swung from behind the cart, the Sheriff had not 
noticed it was out. He could not indeed have relighted it, for it was 
broken in pieces. He was in great haste endeavouring to explain 
this, when a shadow fell on the white wall. He heard a pattering of 
feet, and the Magistrate with no light and only one boy, but that 
one the great Josiah, slipped by wide on the right. The Sheriff 
shrieked, and the policeman, seeing a second unlit cart, left him 
and rushed off in pursuit. 

The Magistrate cheered on Josiah, and defying the law sprinted 
for the prison. He reached the gate just as the policeman grabbed 
the cart, and then the Magistrate gracefully gave himself up. The 
policeman, delighted at bagging such big game as the Magistrate 
and Sheriff, impressively wrote the names down in a red pocket- 
book, and informed the Magistrate he would be summoned next day. 

**]’ve won another tenner off him anyway,” reflected the Magis- 
trate, as the weary Josiah pulled him away. He overtook the 
Sheriff in a black temper near the police station. 

“* Did you get there ?” he asked. 

The Magistrate nodded. ‘‘ Another tenner off you, old man,” 
he said. 

The Sheriff ground his teeth. ‘‘ You’ve had all the luck so 
far,” he said; ‘‘ but I’ll bet you another tenner I score off you 
before a week’s out. Take it?” 

‘“‘Cert’nly,” agreed the other, cheerfully. 

Next morning, when the Magistrate perused a large batch of 
police summonses presented for his signature by a smiling half-caste 
Superintendent, he found that fifteen out of his eighteen guests had 
been captured. One summons was directed to himself, and this he put 
aside. He was busy signing the others, when there came a knock, 
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and the Sheriff, in a very bad temper, entered, and without removing 
his helmet sat down. The Magistrate picked out a summons from 
the heap and handed it to him. 

“A little present for you,” hesaid. ‘‘ This will save the police the 
trouble of serving it!” 

The Sheriff crumpled up the paper and threw it on the floor. 

“Don’t matter,” said the Magistrate. ‘I can sign a duplicate, 
and the police can take it to your bungalow. If you break the law of 
course you'll be summoned.” 

** And what about you?” cried the Sheriff. ‘See here! I lost 
the first race through Rufus nearly breaking my neck, though your 
rotten machine broke twice! I lost the cart-race through being 
stopped while you sneaked up from behind and won! And now I’m 
summoned and I suppose you'll try to get off. Who's going to try 
my case?” 

“IT am,” said the Magistrate, coldly. 

‘* And who’s going to try yours?” 

“Why, who do youthink? I’m the only Magistrate in the place. 
Do you suppose I am going to try myself! ” 

“Do you mean,” shouted the Sheriff, ‘‘ that you are going to fine 
me and the others and get off yourself ? Well, that zs a dirty trick!” 

“* What I shall do,” said the Magistrate, calmly, ‘‘is to pay my 
fine into court. If I fine you five shillings I shall simply pay five 
shillings myself.” 

The Sheriff choked, and went away with the crumpled summons 
in hishand. Hewas so angry that when he bumped into the Queen’s 
Advocate, who was legal adviser to the Governor and the Colony in 
general, he at first refused to speak to him. The Queen’s Advocate, 
who was on his way to his office, was smitten with intense curiosity 
at the Sheriff's behaviour, and the latter at length unburdened 
himself. 

‘‘He’s beat me by sheer luck all round,” he said. ‘‘ There’s 
twenty pounds gone, which I don’t mind; but I can’t stand his airs. 
And now he’s summoned me for not having a light.” 

police did that,”’ said the Queen’s Advocate. 

“I know, but he’s scored again. He’s going to try me, and 
there’s no one to try him.” 

The Queen’s Advocate reflected. 

** He could be tried by the High Court,” he said; “‘ only no one 
will bother about such a trifle. Stay though! You have a dormant 
commission to act as a District Commissioner if any of them get ill, 
haven’t you?” 

The Sheriff nodded. Such arrangements were common on the 
Coast, where sickness was so prevalent. 
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“Very well; that gives you the powers of a Magistrate. You 
can try him if you can get him to agree! ” 

** By Jove!” said the Sheriff, thoughtfully. 

He bade adieu to the Queen’s Advocate and sought his prison, 
where he sat looking at the prisoners for half an hour, and then 
went again to the court. He found the Magistrate trying an 
assault case that promised to be interminable. The Sheriff watched 
with satisfaction his friend floundering in the mazes of bad inter- 
pretation of three dialects, contradictory evidence, and hard swearing, 
much approved by excited partisans. When the Magistrate in 
despair closed the stuffy, smelly little court and adjourned for the 
day, the Sheriff was waiting for him in his office. 

** About that summons,” he began. 

Don’t talk about summonses” snapped the Magistrate. I’m 
sick to death of the whole thing. I’ve been in court since nine and 
not done one case yet! It’s a quarter past twelve now.” 

“The Queen’s Advocate says,” went on the Sheriff, without 
heeding, ‘‘that I have power to hear cases when called on. Now 
then, are you man enough to play the game or not ?”’ 

“What do you mean?” said the Magistrate. 

‘* All of us will be had up in your court for not having lizhts. 
You hadn’t one either. Are you going to sneak out of it, or will you 
call on me to try you! I’m a barrister!” 

“It don’t take much law,” sneered the tired Magistrate, “‘ to try 
a fellow for not having a lamp, especially when he pleads guilty. I 
acknowledge you might be able to do it. The question is, why 
should I do this?” 

“Why? Because you will be a cur if you don’t,” the Sheriff 
cried. ‘‘ Egg me on to a race, get me and all your guests run in, 
try us, and sneak out yourself. I repeat, will you or will you not 
be tried like an honest man?” 

The worried Magistrate wiped his brow. What did it matter ? 
Anything to get away from that baking court. He had the power, 
as the Sheriff said, to call upon him. They were all in the same 
boat. In the weakness of the moment he agreed. 

All right,” he said. 

“Sign the authority now,” urged the Sheriff; ‘‘the sum- 
monses are for to-morrow morning,” and the Magistrate found and 
filled the printed form calling on the Sheriff to try a case of Reg. v. 
the owner of a certain go-cart, to wit, etc., etc. 

“By Jove!” said the Sheriff again, as he folded the paper and 
went away. 

The fifteen offenders went down to court next morning greatly 
to the Magistrate’s surprise, for it was usual on such occasions for 
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the cart-boys only to appear, and pay the fines. The Magistrate, 
who felt fever threatening him, hurried through the cases, fining 
each defendant two-and-six, all pleading guilty. When the list was 
finished, he read out the Sheriff’s authority and called on him to 
try the last case—his own. The Sheriff stepped up jauntily and 
took his seat, and the Magistrate stepped down and sat amongst his 
friends and acquaintances whom he had just fined. 

The black Clerk of the Court called his name with a grin, and 
he stood up. 

“You are charged,” said the Sheriff, pompously, ‘‘ with riding 
in a go-cart without having a light, after dark, on the 16th of this 
month. Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Guilty!” said the Magistrate, with a smile. 

The Sheriff leaned over his desk. ‘I consider it a most 
disgraceful thing,’ he said, ‘‘ that you, an Official‘of this Colony, 
holding a high legal position, should break the laws you yourself 
are retained to administer. Fortunately for you I am compelled to 
allow you the option of a fine, otherwise I should feel bound to 
sentence you to imprisonment. You will pay the full fine of forty 
shillings and twenty shillings costs, in default fourteen days with 
hard labour.”” And he sat down. 

** And I fined you and the others two-and-six!”’ screamed the 
outraged Magistrate, quite forgetting that he was in his own court, 
whose dignity he always strenuously upheld. ‘‘ And you stand there 
in my place and talk, and fine me three pounds! J—I——” 

Silence!” cried the Sheriff; and Silence in de court!” 
echoed the crier, a gentleman in a native cloth. 

The Magistrate looked round. The delighted faces of his 
friends assured him of the reason of their all coming to court. 
The dusky court actually seemed to brighten with the grinning 
of white teeth as the native portion of the spectators began to 
understand. 

‘¢ |_I--—,” stammered the Magistrate, in helpless wrath. 

The Sheriff slammed the book of record. 

**Court rise!” called the crier. The Sheriff slipped from the 
little platform, through the office, and down the Magistrate’s private 
stairway, and the spectators filed out into the sunshine. The 
Magistrate avoided his friends and slunk home through back 
alleys. The Sheriff, if out of pocket over their bets, was nevertheless 
certainly to the good. The Magistrate ate a solitary meal in great 
depression, and later in the afternoon prepared himself for the club 
and a storm of ridicule. He was putting on his hat when there 
came a great shrieking and wailing from the kitchen, and his head- 
boy appeared holding a young man by the ear. 
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‘‘This boy my son, sah!” said Quashie. ‘‘ When you race 
Sheriff other day he play trick. He take snake that Judge catch in 
chicken-house—black cobra, sah—and tied string on him and hide. 
When the horse come along he pull snake across the road. Then 
the Sheriff go up in the air!” 

‘‘ Whereabouts was it ?’’ asked the Magistrate. 

‘‘ Just by the small fan-palm, sah.” 

“I thought I saw someone,” murmured the Magistrate; “and 
how did you find it out ?” 

“‘T hear him talking in the kitchen,” said Quashie; ‘‘then I 
demand the truth from him. He did it because he make bet you 
get to the Cantonments first. He win, and so he talk about it.” 

‘* You’re as bad as a welsher,” said the Magistrate to the young 
man, who was clay-coloured with fear; ‘“‘and if there were horse- 
ponds in this country you would no doubt be ducked in them. As 
it is, you will come to the club and beg the Sheriff’s pardon, and he 
will beat you hard with his stick. Come with me.” 

** Please, sah,” interposed Quashie, ‘‘I do my duty to tell. I 
now plead for this wicked son! That Sheriff, he tell all his friends 
all yesterday, and his boys hear him, and they tell their friends in 
the town, that he going to make fool of ycu in the court, and they 
all go and laugh at you. Snake serve him right, sah. P’raps!” 

The Magistrate strolled slowly down to the club, and bore the 
storm of chaff, good-natured and otherwise, with cheerfulness. 
The Sheriff approached him gingerly, rolling the eternal cigarette 
between his fingers and eyeing him askance. 

“Don’t let it rankle,”’ he said; ‘‘I had to score off you. You 
had me all round before. Now I consider I’m ahead of you!” 

The Magistrate eyed him and smiled gently. 

“Not very far,” he said, simply. ‘‘ Here’s your tenner. Seen 
any snakes lately?” 

Noticing that a puzzled look began to dawn in the Sheriff's 
eyes, he turned away and sought the bar. 
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THE GOLDEN HORN FROM THE LINKS 


AN EASTERN GOLF LINKS 
BY LIEUTENANT J. D. C. WALLACE, R.N. 


Ir is fairly safe to assume nowadays that wherever throughout the 
world you find one or two Englishmen—not forgetting the Scotch- 
men—gathered together, there will you also find golf links—of a 
sort. Indeed, I should not be surprised to hear a year or two hence 
that Captain Scott and his intrepid companions have introduced 
the game to the neighbourhood of the South Pole. If the majority 
of these far-off links cannot compare in quality with the velvety 
turf and close-cropped billiard-table greens of our English courses, 
some of them, at any rate, despite physical imperfections, have other 
characteristics which impart an additional zest to the game. 

To the golfer who is also a lover of the picturesque and quaint 
the links at Constantinople will appeal strangely, for I doubt if 
anywhere in the world he will find a comparatively modern game 
played amidst surroundings so eloquent of men and deeds of long 
ago. To the archeologist, non-golfer perhaps, as he stands on the 
rolling upland behind the city, and surveys the curved, crowded 
Golden Horn fringed by ramshackle buildings and old cemeteries, 
the ancient Byzantine churches now mosques, the massive verdure- 


speckled walls of Theodosius beautiful in their decay, and the 
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graceful airy minarets which crown the heights of Stamboul, there 
might seem something incongruous, perhaps almost irreverent, in 
the sight and sound of the golfer, with his array of clubs, and his 
strident cry of ‘ Fore!” disporting himself in such a very modern 
way amidst such antiquities. But, speaking as a golfer, I say let 
him add golf to his archeological propensities, and, as Bacon says 
of ‘‘he who is married” in his famous essay, he will find his joys 
doubled. The very beauty of the scene is an education in itself, 
and then there is the exhilaration of the game into the bargain. 

Let us suppose we are bent on an afternoon's golf at Con- 
stantinople, and, having discussed our after-luncheon coffee and 


ON THE WAY TO THE LINKS 


cigarette at the club in Pera, start out for the Ok-Meidan (lit. the 
shooting-place), a grand, high, breezy sweep of common some 
two miles to the back of the city, where the links are situated. 
On first emerging from the club the golfers will be surrounded and 
well-nigh assaulted by a horde of ragged youths and urchins who 
rush at them and almost by force tear their clubs away. The 
uninitiated might possibly imagine that he was to be the subject 
of one of those deeds of blood that at times have earned Turkish 
towns unpleasant notoriety. But let him reassure himself. It is 
merely the pressing attentions of the would-be caddies, etc., with 
whom it would appear to be almost a life-and-death matter. Some- 
times in these scuttles one’s gear gets knocked about; but what can 
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one expect in the East when there is bakshish at the far end? 
Besides, sauntering round a links with a few clubs on his back just 
falls in with the Oriental’s idea of work ! 

Presently we are permitted to proceed, attended by, perhaps, 
four of the aforesaid disputants—a ‘‘ caddie”’ each, a “‘ fore caddie” 
between us, and a boy to carry a flag with which to mark the holes. 
These two latter dignify themselves with the titles of top-ji (ball- 
man) and bairak-ji (flag-man). The caddies call themselves ‘ cadis.” 
Kadi being the Turkish for judge, perhaps they have a vague notion 
that they are in some sort judges of the game. Certainly at times 


CADDIES 


they qualify one’s stroke, and in the quaintest way, after a foozle, 
repeat with the utmost seriousness expletives which they have heard 
choleric foozlers indulge in ! 

Our road lies down the steep, almost precipitous, slope of the 
hill on which Pera, the European quarter of Constantinople, is 
built, through ancient cemeteries, where the tombstones, some 
turbaned, some plain, project from the ground at all angles, many 
fallen. There are no mounds, little grass, and the tall, sombre 
cypress trees stand high above, the home of myriads of rooks. 

In the gorge at the bottom lies the poor and squalid Turkish 
quarter of Kassem-Pacha, a medley of mean shops and booths, 
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slaughter-houses, dark alleys, and obscure dwellings. Crossing by 
a decrepit bridge a turbid and filthy stream, we pass through the 
market-place and its babel of voices, shouts, and cries in many 
languages, and jostle with hamals and water-carriers, sirop-sellers 
and sheep-drovers, peasants and soldiers—a crowd clothed in a 
thousand different fashions and colours. The street is a gutter 
heaped with garbage, in which dogs nose and scratch. The odour 
is not pleasant. Then up the steep slope of the opposite hill, a 
narrow cobble-paved street in steps, between high stuccoed walls 
and closely-latticed houses of the better class, a text from the 


A WOOL-CARDER'S (YOURGHAN-JI) SHOP IN KASSEM-PACHA 


The wool from the interior of Asia Minor is here carded and prepared for mattresses, 
cushicns for divans, etc. 


Koran over each door. This street is clean and quiet, and we shake 
off the reeks of the valley and strike sweeter air. After the hurly- 
burly of the market-place the street seems almost dead. The doors 
are fast-closed, and we hear no sound save the occasional whimper 
of a beggar, or the clatter of her slippers on the cobbles as a little 
Turkish girl slips by, face averted and eyes downcast. At the top 
we come to an open space bordered by trellised cafés covered with 
beautiful wistaria, where Turks sit at their everlasting coffee and 
narghilés. Up another gentle slope, through a modern cemetery 
with gaudy tombstones much gilt, where shrouded women sit, past 
a white mosque with shady garden, and, at last, at the summit of 
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the hill, we emerge on the great rolling extent of the Ok-Meidan, 
which stretches ahead as far as we can see. 

It has been well said that from the spot where we stand ‘‘ one 
sees four miles of gardens and mosques, of a grace and a beauty to 
contemplate on one’s knees as the vision of an earthly paradise.” 
Certainly the stranger will stop and gaze around, and an exclama- 
tion of surprise and pleasure will escape him. And good cause! 

At the foot of the steep slope to the southward, beyond a huddle 
of buildings of all descriptions and colours, dotted here and there 
with patches of verdure, lies the Golden Horn, on whose tranquil 


LOOKING DOWN TO THE GOLDEN HORN FROM THE FIRST TEE 


waters innumerable boats ply. Near the shore, off the arsenal of 
Ters-hané, are some warships, the modern monster created at 
Elswick looking strangely out of place amidst its out-of-date sur- 
roundings. On the farther side, its lower slopes appearing dim 
through a filmy veil of purple mist, rises the long seven-hilled 
peninsula on which Stamboul is built, a vast mass of buildings, 
brown, ochre, grey, and white, interspersed with gardens and trees. 
Over it sparkle the blue waters of the Sea of Marmora, bounded in 
the extreme distance by the Asiatic mountains. The peak of the 
Bithynian Olympus, crowned with eternal snows, dominates all. 
On the right the vast and shadowy cemeteries of Eyoub, and nestling 
at their foot the royal mausoleum and mosque where a few months 
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ago Sultan Mohammed V was girded with the sword of Othman. 
Near by rise the stupendous Byzantine walls, the landward defences 
of Stamboul stretching south to the Sea of Marmora, a mighty 
barrier still for all their fifteen hundred years. There are the ruins 
of the palace of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the prison of Anemas, 
a lichen-covered ruin, and there the famous mosaic mosque beloved 
of tourists. Far to the left, beyond the jumble of buildings, rises 
the lofty tower of the Seraskier, and beyond that again the ruddy 
fabric of San Sofia. Innumerable minarets crown the ridge. Turn 
to the east; there, above a vast cemetery, stands the massive 


RAVINE ON THE LINKS 


tower built by the Genoese commanding the slopes of Galata, the 
business and most cosmopolitan part of the city. To the north- 
ward again the ridge of Pera, whence we have come, where stand 
the palaces of the ambassadors, great hotels, and the dwellings of 
Europeans ; and farther off still the yellow walls of Yildiz Kiosk, for 
so long the home of mystery and intrigue, surrounded by gaunt 
barracks. To the west the grassy stretch of the Ok-Meidan limits 
our view. And the spot where we stand is the last green and first 
tee of a golf links! 

Truly we have almost forgotten about golf, and with a start we 
realise that that is the object of our excursion; and so to the game. 

The bairak-ji trots off to the first green and holds his flag over 
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the hole. The top-ji saunters forward and, squatting down Turk- 
like, watches for the drive. To the right front of the first tee stands 
an old and lofty pulpit in a railed enclosure—a curious hazard. It 
has been the bane of many a drive. If you pull your ball over-much, 
away it goes down the grassy slope well on its way to the Golden 
Horn. To the beginner very much a case of Scylla and Charybdis! 

The Constantinople Golf Club is quite a prosperous concern, 
having some thirty members. Considering the difficulty of trans- 
porting a roller about that course, so broken in parts, the greens are 
distinctly good. The sheep keep them mown. The groundman is 


TURKISH PULPIT AT FIRST GREEN—-SOME TURKISH WOMEN ARE SEEN SITTING-ABOUT 


the proprietor of a small café below the hill, a picturesque individual 
earning the princely salary of a medjidieh (3s. 4d.) a week. 

There are some of the worst bunkers in the shape of ravines 
and watercourses on this course that ever golfer was called upon 
to negotiate—bad enough, one would think, to cause, if it were 
possible, the stout heart of a Vardon or a Braid to quail. Woe 
betide the golfer who “‘ finds’”’ one of these bunkers. He had better 
‘lift’ at once, for he would require a club not yet invented to 
extricate himself. Scattered about the farther end of the links are 
a number of marble pillars from four to eight feet in height project- 
ing out of the ground at various angles. Centuries ago Sultans shot 
here with bows and arrows, and the pillars mark the spots where 
the longest shafts fell. The Ok-Meidin derives its name from this 
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ancient shooting-ground of the Khalifs. Now one of the trickiest 
greens of the course lies amidst these relics of a bygone art. 

It is a question how the Turks look upon the game of golf. 
Probably with the same kind of humorous mystification with which 
they regard other eccentricities of the mad “Inglis.” They fail to 
see where the sport comes in. 

“But why,’ asked the Turk who was watching a cricket 
match, and had just seen a fielder field a big hit, ‘“‘ why, when he 
has taken so much trouble to get the ball, does he immediately throw 
it away again?” ‘‘ Why,” perhaps he argues about golf—if he 


PUTTING—THE BAIRAK-JI IS SEEN WITH HIS FLAG MARKING THE HOLE 


thinks about it at all—‘*‘ does he walk so far after the ball, and then 
hit it away again. (Kim biliy ?)” He will shrug his shoulders, roll a 
cigarette, and smile pityingly. But I have heard a Turk who, as he 
sauntered across the Ok-Meidan, stood for a moment beside the tee 
and saw a particularly good drive, exclaim, almost with awe, 
Mashallah!” 

Sometimes strings of camels, and more often gangs of ambling 
pack-laden mules, cross the path, or one may have to play round a 
flock of sheep guarded by a skin-clad Albanian and his wolf-like 
dogs. Occasionally you may see hurrying over the brow of the hill 
near by, carried on the shoulders of two stalwart bearers, the rude 
deal-box containing that which is to find its last resting-place in the 
shadows of the cypress trees beyond. For a moment the gaze 
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lingers. ‘‘In medio vite . . .”’ wrote the old monk. Truly— 
even in golf. 

“Your honour,” says your opponent, and the game proceeds. 

The writer had an amusing experience once when playing on 
these links. One part of the course is a very favourite hunting- 
ground of rooks. The drive is over the brow of a hill down a gentle 
slope beyond. The stroke was a respectable one, but when we 
gained the eminence the ball was nowhere to be seen. On looking 
up, however, a rook was observed making off with the ball in its 
beak! A shout and a club hurtled through the air caused the thief 
to drop his prey—a hundred yards nearer the hole! I have often 


wondered since what would have been the correct procedure in strict 
match play. I believe this has occurred more than once on these 
links, if with equal advantage to the striker report does not say! 
But I hear that latterly the rooks have apparently realised the error 
of their ways and now leave balls severely alone. 

Very early one bright April morning last year the Ok-Meidan 
echoed to the tramp of Marshal Mahmoud Chetket’s troops 
as they passed to take possession of the city, and to establish, 
as we hope, a new and glorious era for Turkey. It was not the 
first occasion by many on which armed legions have passed that way 
with serious intent. Let us hope it will be the last, and that golf 
henceforward may hold her sway undisputed. 


ANCIENT FOUNTAIN NEAR THE LINKS pete, 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE Wye. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. G. 
Bradley. London: Adam and Charles Black. IgIo. 


If half a dozen men of artistic perception, thoroughly acquainted 
with England, were to be asked which is the most picturesque of 
the great rivers, it is far from improbable that there might be half 
a dozen different replies. One recalls beautiful spots in various 
counties whose charm is enormously enhanced by the water 
which gives such fascination to a landscape, and finds it utterly 
impossible to choose, the more so because some river views depend 
largely on structures near them—architectural adjuncts, that is 
to say, upon the castles, cathedrals, stately mansions, or rustic 
cottages which are conspicuous on their banks. The Wye does this 
less than most of the great rivers perhaps; and yet not a little of 
the enchantment of some of the Wye pictures is derived from the 
ruins of Tintern Abbey, with its mountainous background, and 
again from Chepstow Castle. Surely the Wye is prominent among 
the most beautiful of English rivers, a description, however, which is 
not quite accurate, for it is a Welsh river as well as English. 

This delightful book does justice to it pictorially and descrip- 
tively. We happen to have no small acquaintance with the Wye, 
and in opening the volume wondered whether we should find the 
points of interest which had specially appealed to us. Here several 
of them are. Doubtless Mr. Sutton Palmer and his colleague 
planned their enterprise with much discreet forethought, and if they 
had not extensive familiarity with the stream when they set to 
work, studied it with excellent judgment and discrimination. The 
artist lingered at Tintern, and several views are the gratifying 
result; he was bound, of course, to include Chepstow, and also 
Goodrich Castle, high on the hill-side, dominating the river, which 
is here wide and deep. 

Mr. Bradley—sometimes a contributor to this magazine—does 
not neglect the subject of sport. Writing of Byford, he says: 
‘There the samlets sport, and such trout as the hustling chub have 
left come up to feed, whilst in the smoother gravelly swims large 
grayling hold their own to better purpose. But in long, still pools 
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the salmon, resting on the upward journey, or waiting for another 
freshet, sees, and no doubt to his unstinted disgust, the pike and the 
big perch, for which these reaches are famous, in chief possession.” 
Mr. Bradley’s descriptions are often scarcely less picturesque than 
the brush of his associate. These River Books of Messrs. Black are 
an abiding delight. 


AN INVITATION TO THE Woops. By Philip Oyler. London: 
Henry J. Drane. 


Some readers may remember a wonderfully sympathetic paper 
on the life of the woods which Mr. Oyler contributed to this maga- 
zine; indeed, perhaps it would not be too much to say that no 
writer ever had keener sympathy with Nature or observed the ways 
of her creatures with more loving care. In the article to which we 
refer he described the recreation of a certain hedgehog with whom 
he had made acquaintance. Every evening the little beast would 
pass its time in clambering up a high bank, curling itself into a ball, 
and having a game of rolling down. There was a toad, too, which 
was accustomed to hop out to the middle of an old plank which 
crossed a little stream and then to jump up and down so that the 
water might splash it. Mr. Oyler passes hours in the woods, it may 
almost be said in communion with their inhabitants. It seems as 
if they come to recognise him as a friend. ‘‘ This,” he says, “is 
the great secret of the woods: if you want to see what happens in 
them you must keep as still as a log, or make your movements so 
gradual as to be imperceptible; you must always have your eyes 
wide open, and your heart, too, if you would understand what you 
see.’ Thus observant, he saw the parent kestrels giving lessons to 
their young: ‘‘ They stood on either side of the nest with their 
wings raised, while the little ones tried to imitate them, and found 
it difficult enough to: just standing up on their rather unstable feet 
was none too simple, and when they raised their wings and pitched 
forward on their heads, they reminded me vividly of a certain very 
clumsy schoolboy’s first attempt at skating; the differences were 
that he always fell backwards without hurting himself, and they 
forwards: he always got up smiling, and found he had caused much 
amusement to his fellows, while they were promptly encouraged by 
their parents to try again: they evidently pleaded to be excused 
from further lessons, but their stern, kind parents knew that they 
must learn more than that in a day to enable them to live in the 
great wide world, and made them try again, this time with greater 
success on the part of all but one, evidently the runt of the brood. 
Lessons over, Father and Mother Kestrel wing away, and in a few 
minutes bring back mice for their young—reward for good children ; 
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they return so quickly that one cannot help thinking that the mice 
had been caught beforehand and kept over lesson-time; if not, those 
kestrels must have had great luck or been wonderful hunters. The 
young, with the appetite like that of all young things, assailed the 
mice with the maximum of energy and the minimum of thought, the 
old ones watching their efforts—whether with amusement or pride, 
it were impossible to say; they went at it rather like a puppy with an 
old cushion, but the puppy would certainly get at the stuffing first ; 
when they had pecked and pulled, stamped and clawed their meal, 
all without effect beyond mere bruises to their prey and tired limbs 
to themselves, they pensively watched, as if hoping the mice to fall 
to pieces. Here, of course, the old ones now took things into their 
own hands—or claws rather—and with a foot on their prey, slowly 
pulled it limb from limb with their beak, while the young ones 
watched with eager, hungry eyes. Some days later they had learnt 
to hop from branch to branch, not of their own free will quite, but 
because their mother and father stood holding mice and inviting 
them to come and get them, if they wanted them. They still tried 
reaching across the intervening space, but their hesitation was 
only for a moment in which to reckon the distance, and they had 
learned that the sooner they did what their parents suggested, the 
sooner their appetites were appeased.” 

We have quoted this as an example of Mr. Oyler’s book. Of 
other creatures he writes in similar fashion. He tells what he has 
seen, and he sees infinitely more than most people who so often look 
without seeing. A study of the book will add a new pleasure to 
those who share his love for the creatures of the wood. 


SCIENCE FROM AN Easy Cuair. By Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. Igro. 

Sir Ray Lankester tells what very few people have any idea 
of about a multiplicity of subjects ancient and modern, from ‘‘ Clothes 
Moths” and “‘ The Jumping Bean” to ‘‘ The Dragon: a Fancy or a 
Fact.” As regards the dragon, the nearest Sir Ray Lankester gets 
to him is the extinct flying reptile known as the pterodactyl; but 
when in motion, according to the picture, the creature looks more 
like a duck with a preposterous toothed bill and an extraordinary 
elongated tail than the heraldic dragon. 

One of the chapters which will interest many readers is that on 
**Modern Horses and their Ancestors.” The author shows, or, it 
should be said, declares it to have become clear, that from 50,000 to 
250,000 years ago “‘men of no mean capacity ’’ dwelt in caves in 
England and France; and that horse was an article of diet. In one 
locality in France the bones of as many as 80,000 horses which had 
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been cooked and eaten have been dug up and counted. Few people 
are in a position to contradict Sir Ray Lankester, who proceeds to 
add that ‘‘the most wonderful and extraordinary thing about these 
cave men is that they carved complete rounded sculptures, high 
reliefs, low reliefs, and line engravings, on mammoth’s ivory, on 
reindeer horn, on bones, and on stones.’’ Some of these drawings 
represent horses’ heads, and one shows the head with what may be 
called head-harness, for it is more than a bridle. As for the 
thoroughbred horse, Sir Ray Lankester describes him as a bigger 
animal to-day than he was formerly; but then he goes on to a 
statement which, with full recognition of the weight of his dicta, 
we frankly hesitate to accept. ‘‘ The opinion of the best authori- 
ties,”” he says, speaking of the thoroughbred horse, “is that he has 
increased on the average an inch in height at the withers in every 
twenty-five years.” Many of us perfectly well recollect the horses 
who were running twenty-five years ago, we are familiar with horses 
running to-day, and we do assuredly not believe that contemporary 
thoroughbreds have increased, on an average, an inch in height 
or are, indeed, appreciably taller. 

One of the chapters is on ““Oxygen Gas for Athletes.” Sir Ray 
Lankester is greatly impressed with the effects of the administration 
of oxygen. Men who have run under its influence “declare that 
they cannot believe that they are really running hard, even when 
surpassing their usual performance. They come in at the end of 
the quarter-mile, having beaten their record, and with no sense 
of having made a special effort; they feel fresh and ready to start 
again after more oxygen and a short rest.” There are also no 
mischievous or unpleasant after-effects. Horses have been treated 
with highly beneficial results. The author goes into the question as 
to whether the employment of oxygen gas should be considered 
as ‘“‘doping,” and admits that perhaps it may be objected to by 
sportsmen ‘‘as involving the provision of special apparatus which 
all competitors would not be equally able to procure.” No doubt 
a good deal could be said on both sides: we are sure, however, 
that the conclusion arrived at by those whose opinion is best 
worth having would be that for a variety of reasons—in horse- 
racing at any rate—to use oxygen would not be “ playing the 
game.’’ Sir Ray Lankester thinks it would be interesting to see 
whether a runner in a Marathon race would be greatly assisted if 
his trainer carried with him a supply of pure oxygen, and from time 
to time refreshed him with it. That is all very well as an experi- 
ment. The Marathon race, however, is supposed to be as nearly 
as possible a reproduction of the great achievement of the original 
hero, and it may be accepted as an unquestionable fact that he was 
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not accompanied by a trainer who administered pure oxygen to him 
on the way! 

Probably few people realise that the common eel is migratory. 
Sir Ray incidentally comments on the fact that eel-pie shops were 
familiar in London less than a century ago, but, as they have entirely 
dropped out, it would seem that the eel is not considered as great a 
delicacy as it used to be. It still appears occasionally, nevertheless, 
on menus of the chief London clubs. Silver eels go down the river 
into the sea, and—we are trusting the Professor—‘‘ make their way 
for many miles along the sea-bottom—in some cases hundreds of 
miles—to no less a depth than 500 fathoms.” Eels of the rivers 
which empty into the North Sea and English Channel go right out 
to the deep waters of the Atlantic off the west coast of Ireland. 
The Professor promises other books on the same lines as this, and 
expects, indeed, to publish a second and third instalment at no 
distant date. Many of the papers, we should add, are reprinted 
from the Daily Telegraph. 


Ripinc AND Huntinc. By M. Horace Hayes. New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. tIgro. 


This book originally appeared in 1884, and the present is the fifth 
edition of what Mr. Hedworth Barclay, in a brief preface, justifiably 
calls “this standard work.”’ A great many books about horses and 
horsemanship have been published since, but we have met with 
none which so efficiently covers the ground. Captain Hayes was 
much more than a theorist: he was a practical horseman, as the 
present writer, who has been indebted to his skill as a veterinarian, 
can testify; but his knowledge, indeed, is rendered obvious on 
almost every page. We cannot, of course, review the book in detail 
as if it were new, but we may cordially recommend it to those who 
are not already familiar with it. A careful study of Chapter XII, 
on “‘ Riding and Driving Horses with Vices,” will perhaps be found 
of special service. Captain Hayes thought that there was no vice 
which a horse after a few times forgot so readily as buck-jumping. 
One method suggested as a cure, that of ‘‘mounting a horse in 
water up to his girth and then letting him ‘rip,’”’ is, however, not 
always available. Rearing, Captain Hayes considered to be chiefly 
attributable to bad bitting. With regard to vice generally, there is 
wisdom as well as humanity in the remark that ‘ the moment we 
find punishment does not succeed, we should resort to some other 
means to accomplish our object.” One particularly interesting 
chapter is about Steeplechasing, the illustrations being photographs 
of the chief fences at Liverpool. We are not acquainted with a 
better and more complete work on horsemanship. 
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King Edward VIL 


O much has been written lately about King Edward that in this 
S humble tribute of heartfelt grief and devotion I shall not endea- 
vour to go over the ground which has been so well covered with 
regard to the beloved Monarch’s career as a sportsman. This is, indeed, 
the more unnecessary, as many pages of this magazine have been filled 
with the subject during the last few years. When in 1904 aseries of papers 
on “Royal Homes of Sport” was projected, I was naturally desirous 
of beginning with Sandringham. His Majesty’s express permission was, 
of course, necessary, and this I sought to obtain through Sir Stanley 
Clarke, who was good enough to put my request before the King. The 
reply was that after all the many descriptions which had appeared of 
His Majesty’s residences, the King did not see what remained to be 
said, and he desired to be told just what I wanted? I replied that my 
wish was to write about Sandringham, Windsor, and Balmoral purely as 
Homes of Sport. I was next day summoned to Buckingham Palace, 
and informed that His Majesty had graciously consented, and, further- 
more, Sir Stanley most kindly told me that facilities would be provided. 


I was privileged, therefore, to visit Sandringham for the purpose 
of the article which appeared in the magazine in June 1904. Mr. Beck, 
the Royal agent, met me, and the heads of various departments, with 
whom appointments had been made, most readily furnished me with all 
necessary information. For the article about Windsor in the following 
month, Captain Walter Campbell, C.V.O., Deputy Ranger of Windsor 
Park, generously afforded me all possible assistance. I ventured to for- 
ward to His Majesty copies of the magazine, and seeing me at a race- 
meeting shortly afterwards, he was graciously pleased to send down his 
equerry with a message of thanks and approval. How much this was 
valued I need not endeavour to say. Naturally again, in writing the present 
series of papers on “The Colours,” I began in the number for last January 
with the King’s horses who had borne the Royal purple and scarlet, and 
said much which has necessarily of late been repeated. I may perhaps add 
that only a few weeks ago a book on “ King Edward VII as a Sportsman” 
was designed by Messrs. Longman, who asked me to undertake it. The 
permission of His Majesty was again sought, and graciously granted, 
and I was at work on this volume when the inexpressibly sad news of 
his illness was first made known. It is even yet impossible to realise 
the severity of the blow which has fallen. Those who have personally 
experienced His Majesty’s ready kindness must feel it with peculiar pain. 


ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Field Sports and Game Guild has been issued, and 
it is satisfactory to find that it is a record of prosperity. Considering the benefits which the 
Guild confers on those associated with it, its success can never for a moment have been 
in doubt. Our readers are probably aware that the Duke of Leeds is President, and 
the Vice-Presidents are the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Claud Hamilton, and Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Bart., many of the best-known sportsmen in the country being members of the Com- 
mittee. To those not acquainted with the Guild it may be briefly explained that it confers 
protection in various ways on all connected with shooting-interests. The Hon. Secretary is 
Mr. Nicholas Everett, 32, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich. 

The name of the Duke of Westminster’s “Ursula,” which did such remarkable things at 
the Monaco Motor Boat Meeting in the spring, racing at a speed little short of 43 miles an 
hour, needs no new praise ; but it does not seem to be generally recognised that the “ Ursula” 
was designed and constructed by Messrs. S. E. Saunders, Ltd., East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
The success of an English boat in an International contest is of course specially welcome. 

In the race run by the “ Ursula” it is to be noted that the “ Brasier-Despujol ” was not far 
behind, and furthermore that this boat was only 150 h.p., the ‘‘ Ursula’ being several times 
that power. These vessels come from the manufactory of the Société des Automobiles 
Brasier (whose English representative is Mr. André Jouve of 37, Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate, W.), better known as the manufacturers of the famous Brasier cars, and it is not too much 
to say that they have no superior on the market. At least, testimony to this fact is borne by 
experienced motorists who speak after having had them in use for years. 

A firm of engineers who have devoted themselves to Aeroplanes and Monoplanes is 
Messrs. J. Oppermann & Co., of 8, Willow Walk, West Green Road, N., who announce that 
they are prepared to undertake experimental work and to give form to the ideas of those who 
may have reason to believe that they have solved any of the problems which are perplexing 
inventors. 

A necessity in conjunction with the Aeroplane is a serviceable Hangar in which to house 
it, and Mr. W. Harbrow of South Bermondsey, S.E., has been devoting himself to this subject, 
with what success may be judged by those who visit the Flying Grounds of the Royal Aero 
Club in the Island of Sheppey. A circular, which may be had on application, gives details of 
these well-constructed sheds. 

It is claimed by Messrs. Parker, Winder, and Achurch, Ltd., of Birmingham, that the best 
livestock fence is their ‘‘ Empire’’ Hard Steel Woven Wire Fence, and we are quite prepared 
to accept the statement. The advantages of this fencing are apparent on inspection, and we 
can detect no drawbacks. 

The business of the late Mr. Tate, unrivalled as a Tennis-racket maker, is now being 
carried on at 10, Hanover Square, W., by Messrs. A. Burrow & Co. Mr. Burrow for the past 
ten years acted as Mr. Tate’s right-hand man, all rackets from the shop came under 
his personal supervision, and their reputation was therefore in no small degree owing to 
him personally. 

Intending holiday-makers with a taste for Yachting may be advised to consult Messrs. 
M. Langlands & Sons, Brown’s Buildings, Exchange Street West, Liverpool, whose admirably 
appointed steamships are constantly being sent on cruises round Great Britain and the 
Scottish Coast. These boats are in all respects well found, and the fares are certainly 
remarkably cheap. 

Holiday-makers who prefer land may be referred to the Carnarvon Arms Hotel, Dulverton 
Junction, and also to the White Horse Hotel in the same proprietorship, the latter in the 
Lorna Doone country. Trout-fishing is obtainable at both hotels. 

Joe White, Yacht, Launch, and Boat Builder, who served his apprenticeship with Sibbick, 
has taken over the well-known Cornubia Yard at East Cowes. It is his intention to 
specialise in high-class work, and he is ready to carry out either boat-building or repairs. 

One of the first firms to start in the business of Automobile Experts was Messrs. Paddon 
Bros., Ltd., 1, Albemarle Street, W. They have thriven notwithstanding rivals who have 
sprung up in all directions, and those who have any idea of purchasing a car may be assured 
that every endeavour will be made to furnish what is desired. 

Readers who have an idea of erecting Glasshouses, Treillage, or other work in connection 
with the garden, would find their wishes thoroughly met by Messrs. Carter & Howard of 
Kingston-on-Thames, who furnish designs and estimates in all cases free, and are ready tosend 
an expert to call on ladies and gentlemen in any part of the kingdom for the purpose of 
giving advice. 

In speaking of gardens, we may draw attention to the Triumph Garden Frame, one of the 
inventions of the Patent Garden Frame Co., Ltd., Hay Mills, Birmingham, who were awarded 
a medal at the Birmingham Chrysanthemum Show last year and have a reputation to preserve. 

It is claimed for a Motor House that it is more economical than paying rent at a Garage, 
and this is only one of many advantages. Messrs, F. H. Heath, Ltd., of Salford, Manchester, 
devote themselves to the construction of Motor Houses of artistic appearance, containing 
many conveniences which experience has shown to be desirable. 

Amid the rival lights which are now on the market, the Imperial Acetylene provided by the 
Imperial Light, Ltd., of 123, Victoria Street, S.W., has a huge number of supporters, it having 
been installed in hundreds of mansions. It is soft, steady, and powerful, devoid of smell, 
particularly cleanly in use, and extraordinarily economical, 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in the 
August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 


The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. P. H. Adams, Leicester; Mr. K. R. 
Pelly, Kentwins, Nutfield, Surrey; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; 
Mr. W. H. Green, Johannesburg; Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane 
Street, London, S.W.; Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, E.C.; Mr. W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury, Glouces- 
tershire ; Major W. R. Walker, Kimbolton Avenue, Bedford; Mr. R. 
Tomkinson, Franche Hall, near Kidderminster; and Miss Eccles, 
Quarry Bank, Blackburn. 
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MELTON HUNT STEEPLECHASES—THE LADIES’ PURSE 


Captain F. Forester's New Aidan (Major Hughes Onslow), rst; Mr. J. J. Astor's 
Anklebiter II. (Owner up), 2nd 


Photograph by Mr. P. H. Adams, Leicester 


CHARTERHOUSE SPORTS—THE STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by My. K. R. Pelly, Kentwins, Nutfield, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SUUTH AFRICAN TURF CLUB MEETING—LIEUTENANT HEYGATE’S ‘‘THE WAIF’”’ BEATING 
‘‘LUCIFER”’ AT THE LAST HURDLE AND WINNING BY A LENGTH 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


WATER POLO AT DOORNFONTEIN BATHS, JOHANNESBURG 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Green, Johannesburg 
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BOATING ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA 
Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Boyn Hill, Maidenhead 


A TROUPE OF TRAVELLING ACROBATS 
The small boy on the pole, aged four years, climbed up without a rope or other assistance, per- 
formed a series of tricks on the top of the 30-foot bamboo with the utmost calmness, and then came 
down and collected his ‘‘ backsheesh 


Photograph by Mv. W. A. H. Bird, Lieutenant 23rd Sikh Pioneers, Ambala, Punjab 
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A GOOD START AT NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Marshall, Sloane Street, S.W. 


THE INTER-’VARSITY HIGH JUMP, IQIO—MR. A. C. BELLERBY'S EXTRAORDINARY 
POSITION IN MID-AIR 


Photograph by Mr. Adolph Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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CHELTENHAM RACES, MARCH IQIO—EASTER SELLING STEEPLECHASE—MkR,. BEAUCHAMP’'S 
WHITE TREE FALLS AT THE OPEN DITCH 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestevshive 


THE M.cC.C. TEAM IN SOUTH AFRICA—DENTON PRACTISING AT THE NETS AT NEWLANDS 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE WINNING HIGH JUMP AT THE 62ND PUNJAB'S REGIMENTAL SPORTS 
Photograph by Major W. R. Walker, Kimbolton Avenue, Bedford 


DECK SPORTS ON S.S. ‘‘CARPATHIA’’ IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—APPLE FISHING 
Photograph by Mr. S. V. Coote, Burley Manor, Ringwood, Hants 
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THE DART VALE HARRIERS, WITH THE MASTER, MR. LEIGH DENSHAM 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


SPORTS AT STANMORE PARK PREPARATORY SCHOOL---HURDLE RACE (UNDER THIRTEEN) 


Photograph by Mr. R. Tomkinson, Franche Hall, neay Ktdderminster 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


¥ 


FOOTBALL ‘SIXES’ AT STANMORE PARK PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. R. Tomkinson, Franche Hall, neay Kidderminster 


A TUG-OF-WAR TEAM OF THE 2ND BATTALION 3RD Q.A.0. GURKHA RIFLES 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Bagot Chester, 3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles, Lansdowne, 
Garhwal, U.P., India 
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RIBBLESDALE BUCKHOUNDS POINT-TO-POINT, APRIL IYQIO-—-A SPILL AND A 
DISLODGED BRIDLE 


Photograph by Miss Eccles, Quarry Bank, Blackburn 


A LARGE RUSSIAN POODLE STEALING A MARCH ON A LITTLE WHITE RABBIT 
WHICH WAS TOO FRIGHTENED TO RUN AWAY 


Photograph by Mrs. Eustace Bethell, Garnisch, Bavaria 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


PIG-STICKING 1N INDIA—THE PIG WITH ‘FIRST SPEAR’ STANDING OVER HIM 


Photograph by Captain W. Barker, 4th Worcestershire Regiment, Bareilly, India 


TOWING A NATIVE FISHING-BOAT AT FULL SPEED UP THE RIVER HUGLI 
ALONGSIDE A LINER 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Wallace, Ayr, Scotland 
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BASEBALL AT JOHANNESBURG 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Green, Johannesburg 


MESSRS. A. G. BOYCOTT AND G. F. ELMSLIE PRACTISING AT QUEEN’S CLUB FOR 
THE INTER-’VARSITY SPORTS, I9gIo 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL CoMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMiNTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, Henrietta STREET, CovENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BADMINZINE, LONDON.” Telephon:—6013 CENTRAL. 


Study “Empire” Fence. 


Pr inciple WOVEN WIRE. 


OF THE 


HELE-SHAW 
CLUTCH 


NOTE the V-grooves in which the HELE-SHAWw 
patent twin plates engage. With one-third the 
pressure on the wearing surfaces these V-grooved 
—- give THREE TIMES the driving eflic- 

ency of flat plates, 

NOTE. how the V-grooved plates, which run in 
an oil bath, are separated right up to the point 
of work and then only touch at the sides of the 
V’s thus allowing free circulation of oil. 

The Hele-Shaw is the only Clutch which may be 
engaged indefinitely or subjected to intended 


slipping without the slightest risk of injury to e e@ e 
the plates or burning the oil This is the Fence for the mile. 
V NOTE the compactness of the self-contained 


an e ease with which it can be fitted into ‘ ‘ 
place on any Car, and by any capable firm of are apparent at first sight. 


the perfected Texe-Suaw Clutch quickly saves | | SIMPLEST TO FIX AND CHEAPEST TO BUY. 
its cost in Tyres alone, and reduces wear and STRONGEST AN D N E ATEST. 


strain on all parts behind 
the Engine. .. 


———— Parker, Winder & Achurch, 


Booklet sent 
free on request, Limited, 


Fencing Contractors, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Patent Clutch Co.Ltd. 


Suthers St., OLDHAM 


TO SHAVERS. 


SHAVING is a pleasure of a 
disagreeable necessity according to 
the method of its accomplishment. 


[Lovo's 
EUX-E-SIS. 


A DEMULCENT CREAM. 


For Shaving without Soap, Water, 
or Brush. 

QUICKLY SOFTENS THE HARDEST 
BEARD so that the operation of Shaving 
can be performed in half the time, with 
twice the comfort. 

EUX-E-SIS AND A RAZOR—That’s all. 


CAUTION.—Ask for the WIDOW Lloyd's Eux-e-sis at 
Chemists’ or Stores, with signature “ AIMEE LLOYD” in 
RED INK across labels. Refuse any other. 


A Tube sent post free for 1/6 by the 
Proprietors— 


AIMEE LLOYD & GO., 


23, Panton St., Leicester Sq., London, S.W. 


‘THE most Com- The Patent 
fortable and the Rubber 
Simplest Garter Cushion 
for supporting Button 
Gent's Socks. Will cannot 
not tearordamage become 
the Socks. unfastened 
in wear. 


Trade Mark, No. 314,135. 


Reg. Trade Mark, No. 304,004. 
GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTER 


In Blue, Green, Purple, Tan, Cardinal, Black, & White. 
Cotton (plain, check, or stripe), 1/- pair. 
Silk (plain elastic), 2/- pair. By post 1d. extra. 
If unable ORY. Hae from vour Hosier, apply to 


THE MANUFACTORY, Hackney Road Works, London, W.E. 
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BURROW Co. 


I0b, Hanover Square, W. 


10 Years with the late Mr. TATE. 


ALL ENGLAND’S CELEBRATED 


TENNIS RAGKET 
MAKER 


Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Rackets 


MADE TO 
WEIGHT. 


True balance 
and any size 


Testimonials. 


“ CAMBRIDGE, 
May 16th, 1909. 
“Mr. Burrow, 
* Miss M— P— has received 
the racket, and is very pleased 
with it.” 
“EDENBRIDGE, May 8th. 
“Mr. Burrow, 
“T am keeping both the rackets you 
sent, as they are very successful.” 
“THE CURRAGH, 
“Co. Kildare, May 24th. 
“Mr. Burrow, 
“Mrs. G —- is keeping the racket 
sent on approval, as it is all that can be 
desired.” 


“Batu, May 23rd, 1909. 
“Mr. Burrow, 

“TI received the two rackets you made for me, and am ex- 
tremely pleased with them; so is my daughter, who says she 
never knew what it was to play with a perfect bat until she tried 
the one you sent for her.” 


Any of these and many more testimonials can be seen 
at 10b, Hanover Square. 


April 5th, 1909. 

You will regret to hear that Mr. TATE, the famous 
Tennis Racket Maker, is dead. I was in his employ for 
the past Ten Years; the business would have been carried 
on by his widow, and myself as the Racket Maker, but she 
died the following week, leaving me and my wife a small 
legacy. For a number of recent years I was the stringer, 
therefore EVERY Racket came under mg personal super- 
vision. At these premises I have commenced business, 
and will be pleased to execute any orders entrusted to 
me. I respectfully ask you to note the address, and also 
to draw the attention of your friends. Repairs, to pre- 
vent delay, should at once be sent to this address. I did 
not gpg Mr. Tate’s goodwill, but all the men in his 
employ are working with me. 


A. BURROW & CO., 


10b, Hanover Square, W. 


0000 


All SHOP WINDOWS are insured against Breakage, 


All WINDOWS, DOORS, &c., in Private Houses 
can also be insured with Leading Company at Fixed ¢ 
Premiums based on Annual Rental. 


From £50 rent - 7/- premium. 
: to £500 rent - 60/- premium. 


Full particulars from 


Messrs. H. W. NELSON & CO., 
, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, LONDON, W.C. 


. 


rere 


Bettyhill Hotel, Sutherland. 


Beautifully situated on the North Coast, overlooking 
Rivers Naver and Borgie. Two miles sea-trout fishing 
in estuary, River Naver. Splendid brown-trout fishing 
within easy reach of Hotel. All fishing and boats free. 
Experienced Gillies. Hotel enlarged and refurnished. 
Rovtr.—Rail to Lairg, thence Royal Mail Motor to 
Tongue, thence hire. JOHN FRASER, Proprietor. 


At MOATE YARD, CREGGS, 
ROSCOMMON. 


MERRY METHODIST, 


by Hampton out of Heresy by Hermit. 
Fee 5 Guineas, and 5/- to the Groom. 
Full particulars may be had from owner, 
M. F. NEARY, Moate House, Creggs, Roscommon. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Ni FY A Boon to Golfers. Improve your Putting. 


AN JOHNSON’S 


PATENT 


GOLF BALL TRAP 


For In or Outdoor Putting Practice. 

THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR A HOLE. 
Professional Golfers recommend a system of 
daily Putting Practice. This Irap rende’s 
this possible, irrespective of place or weather 
conditions. 

PRICE (in Box), 8/6 
TO BE HAD FROM 
Johnson’s Patents Company, Ltd., 
BUCCLEUCH STREET, DALKEITH. 


Scientific Model Flying Machines. 


M lane Type. G teed perfect flyers, very speedy. 
The angle of incidence and the dihedral angle are adjustable. 
The frames are Steel and Aluminium. The camber can be 
altered for high Flights. Wings can be warped for circularF light. 


Sizes. Prices. Post free, 
14}” x (Wing).. each 1/4 
16" x 33”(Wing).. .. ,, 2/5 
20” x 4” (Wing).. oe 5S/- ,, 5/6 

THE ABOVE ARE WELL PACKED, 


Send for one now and learn to ‘‘ Fly.” 


F. C, LONGFORD, 29, Bridge Rd., Stratford, E. 
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Hall’s Distemper appeals 
strongly to all who take an 
interest in the hygienic 
condition of their homes. 


It is the most sanitary wall covering extant, 
and can be guaranteed to contain + % Cresylic 
Acid. When first applied it thoroughly disinfects, 
and destroys all vermin and germs. It sets hard with 
a soft, velvety surface, free from streaks and spots. 


__ _ It may be washed three weeks after application by 
lightly sponging down with tepid water, and thus retains 
its freshness and beauty unimpaired. 


Hall’s Distemper is made in 7o colours. Full particulars, with 
sample and shade card, will be sent post free on application to 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., HULL. 
London Office : 1998, Borough High St., S.E. 

x Sir Cuas. A. CAMERON says— 
‘* The advantages of using 
“a paint which contains an 
“effective microbe destroyer 

“are obvious.” 


Sanifary Washable 


ISTEMPER 


Insist. upon your 


HOOD 


being made from 


“KAMAC” 


(Regd.) 


CLOTH. 


IT neither fades nor rots, 


aN Pr e cay | | makes the handsomest and 
ie vents de | most serviceable hood, and 


radi 
will last as long as your Car. 
a.pre 
ensure genuine Cloth see your “ % 
Per 2/9 pox 
Sones 


| 


All particulars from 


THE KAMAC MFG. Mills, 
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MAPLE & CO., 


SHOOLBRED & CO., 


Natural Cane Furniture 


AS SUPPLIED BY 
Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, Ltd. (Turnery Branch), 
105, Victoria Street, S.W. 


DID YOU SEE THE ASTER MODELS IN “THE DOLLAR PRINCESS”? 


Portable hoose Boxes for Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


“. BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP. 


Prices and 
Particulars or 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
&c. 


Timbe 
Estas. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres 


For all Advertisements and 
the insertion of Bills in this 
Magazine, please address com- 
munications to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Pints. 


TABLE 


WATERS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


SPORTSMEN 


The Most Liberal Terms, 
with Absolute Reliability. 


Prompt Monday Settlements 


Write To-day -- 
I will answer by return. 


SIR CHARLES SANTLEY 


writes: “Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles are excellent for the Throat” 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 
“ Considers Proctor's Pinelyptus Pastilles most exceilent, and finds them better 
than any other lozenge or pastille for the Voice. 


PRO CTOR'S TU S 


(Broncho-Laryngeal.) 
For For 


ASTHMA, 
COUGH, 
CATARRH. 


Insist on having 
“Proctor’s Pinelyptus.” 


THROAT, 
VOICE, 


Sold only in Boxes,1/- & 2/6, 
by Chemists and Stores. 


Desiring to Open a 


CREDIT ACCOUNT 


With a really Reliable Turf Accountant, send 
full particulars of your requirements to 


W. WINTER, 


Back Hall Chambers, 
BALDWIN STREET, BRISTOL. 
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D M U N D S 0 N’ 


THE REDUCTIONS EFFECTED BY 


Edmundson’s Plant and New Lamps 


render it possible to economically install complete Electrical Plants throughout 


COUNTRY HOUSES, COTTAGES, SHOOTING-BOXES, STABLES, Etc., cost than on 


Our Engineers will call and advise upon the remodelling of existing plant, or the sina a. 
Ay new plant in any part of the country. 
WHY NOT CONSULT USP 
No Charge is made for Advice or Estimates. 


| ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 
oF mm Selections of New Electric Fittings in every 
known decorative style on view. 
Antique Fittings in Old Manor Houses and 


Castles successfully adapted for the 
use of electric light. 


Picture Gallery and Picture Lighting 
a Speciality. 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet to— 


EDMUNDSON’S ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, Ltd., 
BROAD SANCTUARY GHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


SOCIETE DES AUTOMOBILES BRASIER, IVRY-PORT, FRANCE. 


BRASIER CARS 


The New £300 Chassis 12-18 (.P. is the most efficient 
Motor Car in the world. 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND A TRIAL RUN. 


Commercial Agent of the Company for Great Britain— Agent in London and Sole — gh ora — mee = rkshire— 
Hi treet, stead, N.W. 
H. A. JOUVE, 37, Queen's Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London, W. DANBY & 


For nearly 100 years in Great Britain, and for over half a century abroad 


WITTSRY- 


has maintained its reputation for PURITY, MATURITY, and UNIFORMITY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distillers, EDINBURGH. 
London and Export Agents:—FRANK BAILEY & Co., 59, Mark Lane, E.C. 
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GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES, 


Murren, near Interlaken. 


5,410 ft. above sea-level. One of the most beautiful summer resorts. g 
Lawn Tennis. English full-size Billiard Table. Open from May 1 : 
to pyr ead 31. Prospectus on application. 
GurTNER-KERNEN, Proprietor. 


RIVIERA, Mediterranean, 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
hy PACIFIC LINE. 


Fortnightly Sailings. 
Motor Cars Carried. 


Moderate Fares. 
Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by 
Government Officials at La Rochelle-Pallice. 


PACIFIG LINE, 31-33, James St., Liverpool 


KARLSBAD. 


AUSTRIA, BOHEMIA. 


Savoy West End Hotel, 


With annexes Villa Cleopatra, 
Villa Carlton, Villa Hohenburg. 


First Class, beautifully situated in the West End 

quarters; the prettiest and most fashionable 

of the town. Finest Restaurant, Garden, 

Verandahs, Best Vienna Orchestra, every 
Modern Comfort. 


AULICH, Proprietor. 


ST. LUC, SWITZERLAND. 


(5,390 feet above sea level.) 


GRAND HOTEL BELLA TOLLA. 


Well-known hotel overlooking the beautiful valley of Anni- 
viers. Centre for excursions, walks, beautiful forests. View 
over the Matterhorn, Bhothorn, Dent-Blanche, and others. 
Post, telegraph, telephone, Englishchurch. Railway station, 
Sierre. Moderate prices. GABRIEL PONT, Proprietor. 


Select PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss BISHOP. 
The Ampezzo Dolomites. Driving Tour through magni- 
ficent mountain scenery. June 24th. One month 
The Oberammergau Passion Play, with beautiful 
Salzkammergut. July 2gth. 
References exchanged. Programmes of these and later Tours. 
Miss BISHOP, 117, Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 


White West Highland Terriers. 
Some Splendid Specimens FOR DISPOSAL. 


Excellent Pedigrees, Correct Points, Adults and Puppies. 
NOT EXPENSIVE. 


MRS. LOMBARDINI, West Skirbeck, Boston, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


LEENANE (CO. GALWAY). 


LEENANE HOTEL, 


COUNTY GALWAY. 
Good Place for a Month’s Holiday. Excellent Sporting Hotel at 
Leenane, Connemara. Shooting; Fishing on Sea and Lakes; Riding 
Ponies per day, week, or month; excellent facilities for Bathing; good 
Roads ior Motoring ; Magnificent Scenery: Motor Launch. 
Moderate Tariff. Apply, R. HENRY McKEOWN, Proprietor. 


Will readers kindly mention 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE” 


when replying to Advertisers? 


NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND. 


GD. HOTEL BELLEVUE and BEAU RIVAGE. 

First class. Magnificently situated on the border of 

the lake. Quiet surroundings. Splendid view of 

panorama of the Alps. Open the whole year. Every 
modern comfort and convenience. 


CESAR DELACHAUX, Proprietor. 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME, 


12 Months 
6 Months 
3 Months 

ABROAD, 

12 Months - - 16 


commencing 


SUBSCRIPTION 
To Mr. seine E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE fot........--.--------------— months, 


The Badminton Magazine. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


ONE net. 


ORDER FORM. 


» for which I enclose 


S. 
6 
6 Months - - 8 
3 Months - - 4 


Date 


Address 
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| gartig NAVY CUT is pure Virginia Tobacco made 

into Plugs—‘*Navy Plugs,” for Player's Navy Cut is, as 

as its name implies, a “Navy Plug” properly and carefully 
cut into convenient slices. 


The “Navy Plugs” are hand-made and so perfect blending is 
the result. 


It is this which gives to Player's Navy Cut that cool and 
pleasant flavour. 


The unique method of manufacture makes the Tobacco lasting 
in the pipe, which should be filled carefully and — to use 
Izaak Walton's words—“as if you loved it.” 


PLAYERS NAVY CUT 


Gold Leaf Ke} Medium 
Tawny Seis? “White Label” 


THE FAVOURITE WINE By Royal os aay x Makers to 


Warrant Zo: H.M. the King. 


OF THE 4 
BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. a ANSOMES 
“David,” said Brother Ned. 


“A magrum of the DOUBLE DIAMOND, David, MOWERS. 


to drink the health of Mr. Linkinwater.”’ 

“Ha!” said Brother Ned, first examining the cork and , THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
afterwards filling his glass, .... “this looks well, David.”’ D> 

“Tt ought to, Sir,”’ replied David. ‘* You’d be troubled \ 7h Gel 
to find such a glass of wine as is our DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
and that Mr. Linkinwater knows very well.” 


Vide CHARLES DICKENS. 
Nicholas Nickleby." Chap. xxxvit. 


DIXON'S 


DOUBLE 
HAND POWER MACHINES. 
In all kinds and sizes, to suit every requirement. 


HORSE AND PONY. 
P OR e The Best Large Machines for Parks, Cricket 
Grounds, &c. 
Shipped by MORGAN BROTHERS, 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS. 
stain The First Petrol Motor Mowers brought out. Reputa- 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. tion established. Some hundreds in successful use. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


Messrs. BLANDY BROTHERS & CO.,||| Ransomes, Sims 8 Jefferies, Ltd., 
16, Mark Lane, E.C. IPSWICH. 
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tHE ILLINGWORTH” 
"CASTING, REEL. 


The lightest Casting 
ordered throu gh F 
aes be seen and tried at Farlo' 


BROCHURE &PRIGE 


applica’ D- 
THE Light Casting REEL CS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


Stall’s Books 


Ignorance fosters vice. 2nd Million. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


Distinctive Glasshouses 
DESIGNED AND BUILT. 


Specification, plans, free. May we call and discuss 
your requirements ? 


CARTER & HOWARD, 


The Oil 
for 
Motor Lubrication. 


Filtrate Works, 
Leeds, 


6, Fife House, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. John Clifford, 
Rev. Chas. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Rev. Spurgeon, 

Dr. Robt. F. Horton, 
Fred, A. Atkins, 

Dr. Theo. L, Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E, Clark, 
Frances E, Willard, 


Fminert Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, Hundreds of Others, 
BOOKS TO MEN. _ By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


dD. D. 


KNIVES LIKE RAZORS IN A MOMENT. 


No more blunt table knives, pocket knives, earvin 

knives, once you get a ** Record” Knife Sharpener. 
Simply indispensable in every home, restaurant, hotel, 
and shop. Simplicity itself, produces an edge like a 
raz r on cutlery of any kind, cannot get out of order. 


‘RECORD’ KNIFE SHARPENER. 


“ Record” complete, as illustrated (with full instruc- 
tions), 4/9 carriage paid. cheaper model, i 
reliable, may “be had for 2/9 ca arriage pai 
Send to-day. E. MORRIS & Co., Kin 


len, M.D. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


4/ per copy net, postage 4d. Send for table of contents, 
Vir Publishing Co., 7B, 


Imperial Arcade, L 
Circus, London, E. 


For comfort in illness and 
for the Toilet 
use SILKY- 
FIBRE ”’ 


250, 4/3; at Chemists’, or 
Manager, “*SILKY-FIBRE” Depot, 
3, Unity Street, BRISTOL. 


CAST-OFF CLOTHING 


WANTED. 
Highest Prices given for Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s Wardrobes, Boots, &c., for Cash. 
Parcels should be sent Carriage Forward to 


Mr. & Mrs, W. Clarke, 138,Waterloo St. , Burton-on-Trent, Staffs 


BOOTS 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


Brand 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. 
Best English Leather. 


SHOE 


Sole Maker: C. 


Central Depot, Warehouses, and Offices—143, PRAED STREET, W. 


W. WHARTON, 
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ATable Water of marked 


medicinal value. 


Grande-Source! 


Bottled at the famous 
Vittel Springs in the 
Vosges (France). 


VITTEL has been en- 
dorsed by the French 
Government forits curative 
properties in all ailments 
arising from uric acid — 
Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Kidney 
Troubles, etc. 


In Whole, Half and 

Quarter Bottles. 

At leading Hotels, Chemists, 
Stores, etc. 


General Agent for United Kirgdom— 
E. DEL MAR,27, Mincing Lane, London, E.c. 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


ARE OPTICALLY & MECHANICALLY 
PERFECT. 


Our List contains the largest selection 
of Prism Binoculars made by any one 
firm in the world. They are designed 
to meet the wants of all who require a 
reliable aid to vision at a moderate price. 
OF ALL OPTICIANS, 
OR POST FREE FROM 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 


35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM, ws. 


WINCHESTER, HANTS, 
IS NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


From long mobable Pens ; 
Chinese; Blacknecked; Pure and Crossed 
Versicolours and Mongolians. 

85% to 93% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 

For Prices, &c., apply— 
WINCHESTER GAME FARM, Morestead, 
Winchester, Hants. 


Telegrams, ““OWSLEBURY ” 


A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Bound Volume of 


THE Badminton Magazine 


Of Sports and Pastimes. 
Vol. XXX., January to June, 1910. 
Price 7/6 net. 


Covers for Binding can be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta St., 
Covent GarpEN, LONDON. 


W. HARBROW 


IRON BUILDING WORKS, 
South Bermondsey Station, London, 


Telephone—Hop 17. Telegrams—‘ Economical. London.” 


Type of Aeroplane Shed as erected on Royal Aero Club’s 
Flying Grounds at Shellbeach and Eastchurch, Salisbury, &c. 


WRITE FOR PLANS AND ESTIMATES. 


Lowest Prices Quick Erection. 


loo-page Catalogue of Churches, Chapels, Bungalows, 

Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, 

Sheds, Gymnasiums, Motor Houses, Pavilions, &c., &c., 
POST FREE upon mentioning this magazine. 
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Full Particulars and 
Testimonials from 


WELL PROTECTED AGAINST FIRE. 


MR. H. ESCOTT’S TRAINING STABLES, LEWES, SUSSEX. 


“KYL-FYRE,” LT... EASTBOURNE. 


Are your Stables protected 

a against fire? If not, why delay 

this all-important matter? Con- 

j sider the terrible danger and 

i! possible suffering to your horses 

H if a fire occurs. This can be 
avoided by installing 


Be Fire Extinguisher, 


M™ which is so instantaneous in 

ma effect that an outbreak can 
be subdued before the animals 
become terrified. 


Can you afford to be without 
this wonderful appliance ? 


Price 5/- 
Brass or Nickel Plated, 10/6 each. 


each. 


AT BALLYNEIL CASTLE. 
Two miles from Carrick-on-Suir, co. Tipperary, 
G. S. and W. Railway. 


ROYAL MINISTER, 


By Royal Hampton, from Mimi by Barcaldine. Mimi is dam of Min- 
tagon, winner of the Cesarewitch; St. Maclou, winner of the Lincoln 
Handicap, the Manchester Handicap, and many other races; Minic, 
winner of the Clarence znd Avondale Stakes; Simonsbath, and 
St. Simonmimi, the sire of many winners. For particulars see cards. 

Winner First Prize Clonmel Show two years in succession, beating 
Red Sahib. Winner First Prize at the Royal Dublin Society s Show. 

Royal Minister also won First Prize at Limerick and Lismore Shows, 
and Second in Waterford and Dublin, where he was placed before 
Spook (winner of many prizes), Flying Hackle (winner First Prize 
Dublin Show), Ray's Cross, Oppressor, brother to General Peace, 
Tipperary Roy, The Solicitor, and many other winners. 

Sire of Sermon Writer. 47 First Prizes in England. 

Service Fee £6 6s., to be paid at first service if required, or on cr 
before 1st September next. Groom's Fee, 5s. at first service. This 
horse is strictly limited. 

Apply to M. J. MORRISSEY, 
Ballyneil Castle, Carrick-on-Suir. 


Hackney Pony Stallion, 14 hds. 


LITTLE RUBY 


WILL STAND THIS SEASON AT 


CLYDE VALE STUD, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. 


For cards apply to D. S. Carr, Wembley. 
GOOD ACCOMMODATION FOR MARES. 
CHAMPION PONY OF THE WORLD. 


H.S.B. 
9311. 


FOR SALE. 

A Pair of handsome BLACK-BROWN COBS (no white) 
perfect match for miniature brougham, victcria, or park phaeton, fast 
with high action in double or single harness, 5 years old, 15 hands, 
= = manners, Price moderate. Trial and vet. examination 
allowe 

CHESTNUT COB, 14.23 hands, 5 years old; up to carrying 
16 stone, perfect manners, light mouth, easy ride, and free from 
vice, a rea] old-.ashioned sort. Trial and vet. examination allowed, 

Also several HARNESS and RIDING HORSES, with good 
manners, breeding, substance, and quality.—Apply JoHn S. GASKELL, 
Tarngate Farm, Thornton-le-Fylde, Lancashire. 


HOLKER ESTATE, North Lancashire 


SHOOTING, 5,000 acres, including 1,000 acres coverts 
and 243 acres moss (four miles from Grange-over-Sands, 
and seven miles from the foot of Windermere Lake, within 
easy access of good hotel accommodation), TO LET. 
Limit: 3,000 pheasants, 200 partridges, 200 hares, about 
50 woodcock, snipe, &c., and about 150 rabbits ; birds fed, 
and wages of five keepers paid by owner. Apply 
EDWARD DREWRY, Estate Office, Holker, Cark-in-Cartmel. 


BOUGHT for CASH or EXCHANGED. 


Diamonds, Pearls, :%hicn Gold & 


fashion 


Silver Articles, Silver Plate, &c. 


The Jewellery Exchange Company, 
Kendal & Dent, Managers, 106, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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SIMPLE CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


Marvellous Success of New Home-Treatment. 


Those having defective hearing or head noises will rejoice 
in the discovery of a new and wonderful method whereby they 
are enabled to cure themselves speedily and surely in the i, 
privacy of their own homes without in any way interfering & \ ‘THE BEST THING 
with their ordinary occupations. 

Thousands have been cured who could only look forward ; CLEANING SADDLES 
otherwise to a lifetime of misery caused by this painful and & ks USED i rue ROVAL STABLES 
exasperating disease. BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 

Safe, certain, and rational, this treatment reaches the parts BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c 
affected in a manner which was never possible before, effect- “You can use cE 
ing a perfect and permanent cure. s nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 

A full description of this new method of treatment is con- Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
tained in the Otological Gazette, a copy of which will be sent treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 


gratis and post free to any reader sending name and address ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
to The Aural Remedies Co., 521, Craven House, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. HAY MARKET 2 LONDON Ss. w. 


OFFORD 2 SONS, Ltd. PAVILIONS, BUNGALOWS, 
Sole British Agents for i= COTTAGES, anne 


For Sale or Hire, OT 


CONSTRUCTED OF WOOD, IRON, OR OTHER MATERIALS. 


LOOSE BOXES, STABLING, &c. 
AMERICAN CARRIAGES. 
Send for Catalogue. receipt of Particulars of Requirements. 


67, George St., Portman Sq., London, 


REVOLVING PARALLEL VICE 


COMBINING 
Tube Vice, Round, Square, Flat, and Angle 
Iron Shears, and Punch. 
Admits Tubes up to 2” 14” 


SHEARS— 
Round Ironup to 3%” 33” 
Square Ironupt> 4” 33" 
Flat Iron up to 
: A Angle Iron up to 3" 3” 
FLEA, MOTH, jangle I 


BEETLE & BUG - Punches Holes up to 3” &” 


In Plates up to I2W.G. 14 W.G. 
Approximate Weight— 

Tins 1? 34 64 Complete ee 1301b. 88 Ib. 

PRICE (including One Punch and Die) ... ... £6 10s. £4 10s. 


FAIRFIELD SUPPLIES CO., 
44-47, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES APPOINTMENTS for BOYS. 
40/- CLERKSHIPS— 


leading to Paymasters 
PER SET. Salary £70, rising to £700. 
aaa ait With greatly increased Pay for INTERPRETERSHIPS, in 
Please write for Modern Languages. 

Descriptive 82 Recent Successes. FIRST PLACE, 3 times; 
Circular. 2nd and 8rd Places, 6 times each. 


13 INTERPRETERSHIPS. 
Drain-olearing Appointments in WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, &. 


Machines. Specially Salary £100, rising to £1,000. 
Special Individual Preparation for above, and for Army 
Ties Qualifying, Universities, &c., in country house in Norfolk, dry 


useful, and last a lifetime. We and bracing climate. 
W. & G. ASHFORD a, ‘ Full particulars and advice about above and many other appointments, 
. 


~ W. H. C. CHEVALIER, M.A., & Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. 
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TENTS WHICH ONLY WEIGH OUNCES. (Absolutely Weatherproof.) 


OPINIONS, 

I am awfully well pleased with your 
Featherweight. It is perfection, and I 
had no idea it had so much room. I 


and poles 231!b. I shall recommend it. 
—W. M. G., Inverness. 

You may be interested to know that 
I have lived in your tent for several 
months now. It has answered per- 


Indispensable to the Pedestrian, Cyclist, & Motorist. Best Quality only. 
We offer the cheapest and lightest Weatherproof Cyclists’ 

Tents in the World. Designed by Owen G. Williams. 

make the weight complete with pegs The “FEATHERWEIGHT” (for one person), 30/- 
The “IMPROVED GIPSY ” (for two persons), 45 
The “MOTOR” (for iour to six persons) 
EVERY CAMPING REQUISITE IN STOCK. 

Send for Lists and Guides, post free, from— R, J. ME 


I am delighted with it, and have had a 
short holiday under it already. It was 
greatly admired by everyone who saw 
|= Complete with Poles | it, anda was just as comfortable in it as 
= - 70/- and Aluminium Pegs. | I would be in my own house.—E F.C, 
I think it the best tent I ever had.— 
4 CREDY, Editor “Irish Cy- 
clist,” and Author of “ Health's High- 
ways.” 


| LANGDON & SONS, Langdon Buildings, Duke St., LIVERPOOL. 


= 

OMERSET.—To LET, Furnished, for the Summer months or one 

year, the above delightful RESIDENCE, standing in beautiful grounds and 

park, two-and-a-half hours from town. Hunting with tnree packs. It contains three 

reception rooms, thirteen bedrooms ; stabling and garage. Shooting over 1,800 acres. 

Golf links one-and-a-half miles.—For further particulars, apply to W. L. BARTON, Esq., 
Nynehead Court Estate Office, Corsham, Wilts. 


DOGS FROM SCOTLAND 


FOR SPORT OR EXHIBITION. 
COLLIES, Deerhounds, Greyhounds, Foxhounds, 
Scottish and Dandie Dinmont Terriers. 
WarRANTED Harpy AND RELIABLE. 
Apfly:—JAMES C. DALGLIESH, Ellwyn, Galashiels. 


A Home from Home for Domestic Pets. 


Lady, experienced with live stock, is prepared to board cats and 

toy dogs, &c., healthy specimens only taken, country district, 

sunny premises, close to station and clever veterinary surgeon, 

moderate terms, good food, personal attention, Stamp for 
particulars. 


Mrs. Robinson, Rokeby, Feltham. 


KENT COAST (Broadstairs). 


To be SOLD, a charming FREEHOLD MARINE 
RESIDENCE, built in the Italian style, standing in well-matured 
grounds of over one acre. The accommod :tion comprises seven bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, bathroom (h. and c.), dining and drawing-rooms, 
study, and good domestic offices; also a separate flower and fruit 
garden, which preserves the sea view, and well-built stables and 
garage.—For full particulars and orders to view apply to the Sole Agent, 
Mr. C, H. BENEFIELD, F.A.1., Auctioneer and Land Agent, Broadstairs 


WHY LET YOUR YOUNG TURKEYS DIE, when 
HAWKES’ WORMWOOD TONIC PASTE 
will soon restore any birds found moping or off their feed? Any Poults 
found with their wings dropped and refusing their food should at once 
be taken to a warm place and given a small piece of this tonic paste. 
Hundreds have been saved in this way. Price 6d. and 1/= per box, 
post free. TURKEY EGGS, Champion Cup strain; hens up to 
22 lb., gobbler 41]b, 1/6 each; second pen, gobbler, 35lb., 2nd prize 
Bromsgrove, 1/= each. Also Champion Modern Aylesbury Duck 
Eggs, every bird a winner. Catalogue post free. 

W. HAWKES, Wickford, Essex. 


3,500 ACRES OF SHOOTING, 


First-class polo ground : telephone ; twenty-two bed and dressing, bath, and seven 
reception rooms: stabling for eight.—Rent £450 a year. Shorter period by 
arrangement.—DEVON, NORTH (three miles from Barnstaple, close to station and 
village, with church, post and telegraph, within easy reach of Ilfracombe and Bide- 
ford).—To be LET, a handsomely Furnished red-brick MANSION of the Queen 
Anne period. It contains seven reception rooms, twenty-two bed and dressing 
rooms, bath room (h. and c.), and complete domestic offices; a never-failing water 
supply from the hills; the drainage remodelled recently; telephone; stabling for 
eight horses. A first-class polo ground on the property. Shooting over the estate 
of 3,500 acres (good wildfowl shooting); eight miles from Westward Ho! Rent fora 
year or longer, £450 per annum, or would be let for the shooting season; or for the 
summer months, 12 to 15 guineas a week. Apply to— 
A. CLARKE, Esgq., Estate Office, Fremington. 


BILSINGTON PRIORY HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 


The property of R. J. Balston, Esq. Representatives of this herd have won prizes 
at the leading shows. Tehidy Robin Hood 97420, 1st prize, Royal Cornwall, 1903 ; 
and prize, R.A.S.E., Newcastle, 1908; 2nd prize, Bath and West, Exeter, 1909; 
1st prize, Tunbridge Wells, 1909. Bilsington Conqueror 101542.—Sire Chiddingstone 
Wanderer, dam Ringdale Crocus, winner of three championships and eight first prizes 
in one year. Golden Cloud.—Sire Pride of Sittyton roo00s. Bred by Mr. Duthie, 
and bought for 750 guineas, the highest-priced yearling bull at his annual sale. Dam 
Chiddingstone Bell, bred by Messrs. Denny, sire Ascott Constellation. These bulls 
have passed test. Young bulls for sale. 


R. H. GREEN, Estate Office, Willesborough, Kent. 


GARDEN REQUIREMENTS. 


LEAF MOULD (oak and beech), 12/- per 30 bushels; 12 yards, in 
truck, 63/-. FIBROUS LOAM, 48/- per 6yards. BROWN FIBROUS 
PEAT, 8/- per yard, in bags; 10 yards, in truck, 60/-- LAWN TURF, 
10/- ,;er 100. BONE MEALand 4 in. BONES, 6/6 per cwt., 125/- per 
ton. NITRATE OF SODA, 15/- per cwt. SPHAGNUM MOSS, 
4/- per 4 bushels) CHARCOAL, dust, nuts, or lump, 1/9 per bushel. 
FINE RED GRAVEL, for paths. &c., 10 tons for 30/-- ROCKERY 
STONE. 8/6 per ton. GARDEN NETTING, all sizes, 7/3 per 
200 sq. yards. Prices on rail. All garden requirements supplied. 
ALBERT HEAD, Seaford Road, Wokingham. 


CANADIAN BIG GAME & FISHING, 


Moose, Sheep, Bear, Wapiti, Caribou, Salmon, Trout. 


No part of the world offers finer sport than Canada IF you 
know the right places and have the right guides. 


We can tell you the best places for any species of game or fish, and 
arrange every detail of your trip. Write— 

RICHARD FENTON, 67, Oakwood Court, Kensington, London; or 

C. F. LANE, 250, Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, Canada, 


SHOOTING, 1,900 acres. 


Average bag for last three years, 1,600 head. Boating 
and fishing on large lake, with Unfurnished HOUSE, in 
Montgomeryshire, to be LET, with immediate possession ; 
three reception rooms, billiard room, bath (h. and c.), 
usual domestic offices ; excellent stabling. Rent £185 per 
annum. Cottages and land can be had adjoining.—Apply 
T. Hickman & Son, Pride Hill Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


F. E. INDER, 


Builder, Contractor, 


and 


Sanitary Engineer. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR DECORATIONS AN} 
REPAIRS TO TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, &c. 


98, Camberwell Road, and at 
86, Adys Road, East Dulwich. 


Telephone—377 Hop. LONDON, S.E. 
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THELAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 
The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. Pump and Motive Power Combined. 
Price complete, £35. 


Total Floor space 


net weight, occupied 
185 Ibs. : by this 
270 Ibs. ct 2 ft. Gin. by 

2 ft. 6 in. 


Pumsyndi, 
London.” 


Westminster. 


Will pump 400 dina 5 per hour at the cost of Id. 
Larger types of the same inexpensive system of working supplied, 


AWARDS: 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July 1808. 


” ” ” » Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
July 1908. 


Agricultural Society, August 1908. 
GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October 1908. 
Si'ver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July 1909. 


Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July 1909. 
1st Prize, Sovanter (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July 1909. 


Exhibited at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, Liverpool, Machinery 
in Motion, Stand 341. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 
12, Carey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 
WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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OLD SCOTCH 


WHITE WHISKY 


& “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE of the Highland Breeze.” 


“ae THIS VALUABLE GUIDE FREE 


to all genuinely interested in the choice of a car. Thirty-:wo pages of 
intensely interesting matter of vital importance to potential motorists. 


The following are a few of the items treated: 


Bodies, Tyres, Springing, Accessories, Second-hand Cars, Trans- 
mission, Ignition, Raked Steering, H.P., Engine Design, Number of 
Cylinders, The Two Extremes, Disinterested Advice. 


Send for Free Copy of this invaluable Guide now. 


BRITISH BARIQUAND & MARRE ENGINE CO., LTD., 
10, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXPECTATIONS. 
those having PRISMATIC BINOCULARS 


Expectations under Wills. Giving enhanced Stereoscopic Effect. 


In the settling of the estate you will doubiless SS = 
encounter the usual delay through the intricacies 
and rules of law. 


Should you be desirous of obtaining immediate 
cash, I shall be pleased to discuss the matter with 
you in a strictly private and personal manner. 


I might add that my clientéle is a strictly ex- 
clusive one, and my dealings irreproachable. I will 
tell you frankly what I can do, and what the charges 
will be, and I am satisfied from my years of ex- 


: F Power X6, Wheel Focussing Movement £6 1 
perience that no one can offer you the same quiet 7 X6, Do. do. extra large aperture 88 
unobtrusive service as ~ X 8, Wheel Focussing .. . £7 O 


X 8, Do. do. extra large aperture £9 OO 


A FF F R E D C. M O R 7 O N, hither of these Glasses with Eyepiece Focussing, 10/- less. 


To be obtained of all High-class Opticians. 


39, St. James’ Street, S.W. Insist upon Seeing a VOIGTLANDER for comparison. 
8 M ‘ LISTS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
Tel. No. 4850 Mayfair. 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, 


Cheques and Bills Discounted from 5 per cent. Telephone: 1710 nm =e. 
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CONTENTS. 


I. THE COLOURS: VI.—‘‘Mr. FAIRIE”’ ae re Pe By ALFRED E, T. WATSON 591 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CHANCE AND A ROYAL re By H. FRANK WALLACE 610 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A PACIFIC TRAVERSE .. JACK LONDON 


ANGLING ON THE AVON xe By “CORRIGEEN" 631 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CHINESE DUCK 


By “\TAFFRAIL" 


ILLUSTRATED. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE LONDON TO MANCHESTER FLIGHT 


VII. PILOT-BOAT RACING .. By NOEL T. METHLEY 653 
ILLUSTRATED. 


By R. P. HEARNE 


AN EASTERN GOLF LINKS .. 


By LIEUTENANT J. D. C. WALLACE, R.N. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BOOKS ON SPORT .. 


BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


THE APRIL AWARD. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 


United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


THE SOUTHEND ENGINEERING CO., LEIGH, ESSEX. 


MaNvFAcTURERS Our ENGINES 
OF THE a t have Won the 
“DEMON “Daily Telegraph” 


CHALLENGE CUP 


for Two Years in 
succession, given for 
Aggregate Points for 
RELIABILITY, 
CONSISTENCY 
IN RUNNING, and 
Greatest Number of 
Prizes won through- 
out the season. 


Marine 
Motors, 


on the Market. 


MOTOR BOATS all 
Sizes and Prices. 


Write for Particulars. 
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Black’s Creosoting Plant 


SUITABLE FOR ESTATES. 


CONSISTING OF 


PRESSURE CYLINDER, OIL TANK, 
and 
SET OF SELF-CONTAINED PUMPS. 


Full Information and Prices given on application, 


SUITABLE OIL FOR CREOSOTING SUPPLIED. 


Also Creosoting Tanks for steeping timber in hot or 
cold oil and all necessary fittings. 


GEORGE BLACK & SONS, 


CREOSOTING ENGINEERS, 


Tweedmouth Boiler Works, BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 


Established 1790. Tel. Address: “ Boilers, Berwick.” 


N.B.—A small-pressure plant of the above will be working, 
creosoting posts, at the Highland Show held at Dumfries in July. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


VERY OLp 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


a 


Supplied to the 


Officers’ Messes. 


P. & O. 


and other 
large Shipping 
Companies ; to the 
Restaurant and 
Dining Cars of the 
Cie Internationale 
des 


WAGONS-LITS, 


et des Grands Ex- 
press Européens; 
to the leading 
Hotels and Clubs 
throughout ‘the 
world; and to 
many of the Naval 
and Military 


The public are 
warned against 
imitations of 
this brand, 
and buyers 
should see that 
every Label, 
Capsule, and 
Cork bears the 
Autograph 
Signature :— 


* Daniel 
Crawford.” 


Shipped to the East and the Colonies for over 40 years. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


[National Live Stock! 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 
:. CLASSES OF HORSES INSURED 


Directors. 
Colonel E, T. Ciirrorp, V.D. (Chairman), Cranley Gardens, 


South Kensington, S.W. 
Lord Marcus BErEsForD, C.V.O., 59, St. James's Street, | 


London, S.W. 

W. G. Broxsom, Esq., F.F.A., 21, St. Thomas Mansions, 
London, S.W. 

Lt.-Colonel Howarp Tay tor, Hillyers, Cookham. 

Manager and Secretary—H. 
Write for Booklet, “‘ Blood Stock,” containing photographs 
of many of the most famous Racehorses in the world, 

_ insured with this Company, 
Head Office: 10, Essex St., Strand, London,W.C. 


West End Office: 59, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


RUBBER! 
RUBBER !! 


There is altogether too much Bounce 
about Rubber. 


No form of Flutter compares with that 
associated with the National Pastime. 


Speculators know exactly what they are 
about. Provided Always that Racing 
Accounts are placed with a Firm that 
has an Old and Honourable Record. 


JOHN ADAMS 


Has for long years been a Familiar Figure 
in TATTERSALL’S RING, 
and has at Starting Price a Colossal Clientéle 
at THE OFFICE, 


20, ROYAL ARCADE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NO LIMIT! NO LIMIT! ! 
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SCOTCH -WHisk 
Glas 
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A Perfect Film 


For Perfect Pictures. 


Anti-Curling 
Celluloid 


FILM 


Isochromatic. 


Manufactured in ALL sizes, at standard prices, 
for ALL daylight-loading Roll Film cameras. 
It is recognised throughout the world as the 
fastest and finest quality Roll Film on the 
market, possessing exceptional latitude, absolute 
freedom from fog and halation, long scale of 
gradation, very fine grain, and gives that improved 
rendering of tone and colour values which makes 
the difference between the pleasure of success 
and the disappointment of failure. 


Ask your Dealer to-day for a copy of “Notes on 
the use of WELLINGTON Roll Films.’”’ 


| Wellington & Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


Originators 8 Sole Makers 


or Fly Front. 21 / ™™ Laced Knees. 
SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS 


Cut on the same lines as Riding 
Breeches—full on the Thigh— 
free from drag—very clean at the Knee 
—they will be found specially suitable 
for Walking, Golfing, Fish- 
ing, Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS.— Real Harris and 

ewis Tweeds, Cottage Mayo and 
Irish Homespuns, Donega! and 
Kenmare ‘Tweeds, Shepherd's 
Checks, &c., &c. 


FOR COLONIAL WEAR. We 
recommend our celebrated Triple- 
Yarn - Proofed washing 
Garbette:; guaranteed thoroughly 
thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 


A PERFECT FIT guaranteed by 
using our Simple Self-Measurement 


Form. 
100 Patterns Post Free. 

**Sherburn, Yorks. 
“Thanks for Breeches which arrived last 
Monday. They fit first-class, and look very 
smart. Iam highly satisfied with them, and 
shall have much pleasure in recommending 
our Breeches to my friends in this district. 
i may add this is the centre of agriculture, 
and breeches are worn very much.—R.E.E.” 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors 
and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams ; * Tristan, London.” T elephone : 8306 Gerrard, 


From a Photograph. 


Legging Mak f 


SCOURIE, SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


SCOURIE HOTEL. 


Beautifully situated on West Coast and close to the 
famous Island of Handa, with its myriads of birds and 
magnificent cliff scenery. Good brown trout fishing on 
about 40 lochs, several of which have been stocked and 
are fished this season for the first time; also good sea- 
trout and sea fishing; 18 boats kept. Sea bathing, 
boating, motoring, and horse hiring. Route.—Rail to 
Lairg, thence per daily motor service or special motor, 
or per MacBrayne’s weekly steamer, Glasgow to 


Badcall. M. E. ROSS, Proprietor. 


WATER FOUND! 
+ WATER SUPPLIES to 


Mansions, Country Houses, 

Towns, Villages, Farms, &c. 

Thousands of Springs discovered 
by 


W. STON 
the most successful water finder living. 
Artesian and other wells bored and 
sunk, giving abundant supplies of 
pure water. Under the distinguished 
Patronage of Royalty, all the leading 
nobility, county, district, urban and 
parish Councils, Railway Companies, 
Brewers, Colliery Owners, Paper 
Mills, &c., throughout the United 
Kingdom and abroad. Competent 
and reliable men sent to all parts of 
the world. Borings carried out on 
special terms—no Water, no Pay. 
Address— 
W. STONE, 

Bolingbroke Hall, SPILSBY. 


Consulting Water & Sanitary 
Engineer & General Contractor. 


THE Price 2/6 


6é M 0 N DAY Four weeks, 7/6 


Ten weeks, £1. 


Plain Sealed 

Envelopes. 
For Accurate aa 
Intelligence 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 


The “MIDGET’S” Overnight 
One - Horse Code Selections 


Published in all the principal papers in the U.K. 
every race day. 


CINDERELLO 
FOR LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 
VALENS 
FOR NEWBURY CUP 
NEIL GOW 
FOR TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
Were “M.M.” 
SINGLE-HORSE SELECTIONS. 


OFFICES : 


“MONDAY MIDGET,’’ Ascot, Berks. 


_ 
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ADENEY SON, 


Established 1774. 


Tailors and 


CLD 
Breeches Makers. 


COURT SUITS. HUNT COATS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 4566 Gerrard. 


= 


is a BIOGRAPH of SOCIETY and the STAGE 
. at Home and Abroad. 


Is an Illustrated ‘‘ Who’s Who” in Society and 
on the Stage. 


Is Brimful of Brightly-Written NOTES on the 
LIGHTER TOPICS of the DAY. 


GIVES a PICTORIAL Weekly Record of all 
that occurs of INTEREST in the SOCIAL and 
THEATRICAL and SPORTING WORLD. 


The TATLER 


WITCHELL @ CO.,, The Progress of the World is the Province of 


ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, H E R 99 
(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. T SP = 
: 2 ieicae : For Sixpence a Week this great Illustrated Journal places 
i : you in touch pictorially with 
Everything that is doing all over the Globe. 
“THE SPHERE” SUPPLEMENTS issued with 
every number have become famous aa MONOGRAPHS on 
MATTERS OF THE MOMENT. 
“THE SPHERE 
Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles follows all the important moves in SCIENCE, THE ARTS, 
for Doors and Windows—Screens—é&c., &c. LITERATURE, COMMERCE, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. “THE SPHERE" is published at Great New Street, E.C., 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. and is beautifully printed by His Majesty's Printers. 


No more Bald Heads, nor Thin and Poor Hair! 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC. 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 
Golden Oil Hair Tonic makes the hair to grow from the first hour it is used, In cases of baldness, age or the duration of 
the baldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 


LADIES who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few the data obtained being of a most satisfactory character, and in- 
months will be charmed with the increased dicating it to be a judicious and valuable preparation that is well 
luxuriance and beauty of their hair. suited for Sere = no it is —— It is ‘. unique ~ 
Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., etc, the emi 
Analytical and Consulti Chena Bacteriologist, oat pea premature greyness, and beautifying the hair. I cam strongly 
y d GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC as a first-class pr 
makes the following Report in favour of Golden Oil Hair Tonic :— prey baie” ‘A. B. GRIFFITHS, P + hae 
“Chemical, Bacteriological, and Assay Laboratories, ew c Analyst and Consulti: Chemist “Se. 
“98, Stockwell Park Road, London, S.W. y ne . 
“ October 25, ~~ A Bottle of GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC at 4/6 
“T hereby certify that the GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC has | will servea Lady or Gentleman for 6 months, and is a most 


rigorously analysed and practically tested in these Laboratories, economical dressing for the hair. 
In Bottles, free by Post, at 2/6, 4/G, & G/= (Postal Orders only). 


THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists. 
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: Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 
4 


MELOX MARVELS 


The New Dry Diet for Dogs. Superseding the old-fashioned Dog Biscuit. 
To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. Warcant to. 


TOURS 


Before arranging your Holidays write for particulars of the 
CHEAPEST SEA TRIP IN THE WORLD. 
for First-class Return Ticket 


JI2 Guineas Canary Islands and Madeira 


Including One Week’s Hotel Pacer at the Metropole, Las Palmas, or the Pino de Oro, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. 


tries ro. JAMAICA (the New Riviera) and BERMUDA. 
Eo covers First-class itaters to Jamaica, with about Six Days’ Accommodation at the palatial 
. 4 £25 Constant Spring Hotel—the whole trip occupying One Month. Return Tickets to Bermuda 
, 4 (without hotel accommodation) from £21. 
“»|ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., Ltd., Head Office: Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 
e 4, St. Mary Axe, London ; 30, Mosley Street, Manchester ; Canada House, Bristol ; Cardiff, etc. 
a HOLLAND. 
& THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED AND MOST exrensiik FIRM OF 
4 TURF COMMISSION AGENTS IN THE WORLD. — 
¢ Epsom Derby, Ascot Stakes, Royal Hunt Cup, etc. 


Double and Treble Events. No Commission whatever on Market, Starting, or 
Accumulatives at Starting Price. 


Our “ TERMS AND RULES,” containing Telegraphic Codes, etc., also “‘The Continental Sportsman,” 
FREE on receipt of Post Card containing applicant’s address. 
ALL LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED :— 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


POSTAGE 23d. Post CARDS 1d. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


aS ENGLAND'S BEsy 


to 


THEREr IN HIS MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 


1892 


LEATHER TRADES 
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PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E, AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NFW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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